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The Rationale of the Church 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


The facts concerning the Church which we have gleaned from 
the New Testament and the early Christian literature are the 
fol..wing: From the very beginning of His ministry Christ se- 
lected the Twelve, made them witnesses of all His doings, ad- 
mitted them to the most intimate fellowship, explained to them 
the mysteries of Divine Revelation, and gave them a training 
which plainly indicated that they were chosen for a very special 
mission. Before His final departure, He commissioned them to 
establish a religious society, conferred on them His own authority, 
and rendered them the recipients of His own ministerial office 
on earth. The Twelve carry out the mandate which they have 
received. They do not only preach the Truth as they have re- 
ceived it from the lips of the Divine Teacher, but establish or- 
ganized religious communities wherever they go and in these 
communities perpetuate the authority and ministry which the 
Lord has conferred on them. The early Christians look upon 
the society thus established as the agency through which Christ 
continues the work and mission on earth for which the Heavenly 
Father had sent Him. To them the authority of the Church is 
identical with the authority of Christ, and the voice of the Church 
is the voice of Christ. So, though Christ has returned to His 
Heavenly Father, He is still present and active in the Church 
which represents Him and acts in His name and with His au- 
thority. This conviction accounts for the unhesitating obedience 
of the early Christians to ecclesiastical authority and their pro- 
found respect for ecclesiastical office. From this we conclude 
that the Church is the continued presence of Christ among men. 
In it His threefold office of prophet, priest and king is perpetuated 
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until the end of time. It shares the attributes of Christ because 
it represents His own person. Its teaching is characterized by 
the same absolute authoritativeness and finality which belonged 
to the personal teaching of Christ. 

These are the facts that stand out clearly from the scriptural 
records and the annals of early ecclesiastical history. Heresy 
and schism, as a consequence, are held in horror. To divide the 
Church is to divide the Body of Christ. 

Let us study the logic that lies at the root of these facts, or in 
other words let us ask: Why did Christ establish a Church? 

It is quite plain that Christ intended to invest His work with 
permanency. His many utterances indicate that He came not 
only for His contemporaries but for all men of all times. He 
came to bring the truth to this world, and it was His mind that 
this truth should not perish. It would be ridiculous to think 
that Christ brought to mankind a sublime message, and was in- 
different to what would happen to this message after His brief 
sojourn on earth had come to anend. Surely, if Christ deemed it 
important enough to become a visible witness of the truth in the 
flesh, it is incongruous to assume that He took no measures to 
make sure that His teaching would remain and benefit all man- 
kind. No, we may say with certainty that He would take ade- 
quate steps to provide for the integrity, purity and perpetuity 
of His doctrine, which in the course of time He wanted to reach 
the entire human race. Had He not taken such measures, He 
would have exposed His work to frustration and futility. Speak- 
ing humanly, we can say that the Incarnation would have been 
in vain if its fruits and effects had not been rendered permanent 
and accessible to all coming generations—that is, if He who came 
to enlighten mankind did not for all times remain the truth and 
the life and the light of the world. But Christ only then can be 
the truth and the life and the light of the world if in some manner 
His presence continues among us, if His voice echoes down the 
corridors of time, if the springs of His grace continue to flow, 
and if His hand continues to guide us. 

There is another thought which must be stressed in this con- 
nection. When God wishes to accomplish an end in the world 
which He has created, He employs secondary causes and means 
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that are in accord with human nature and its exigencies. Provi- 
dence adapts natural means to its supernatural purposes and lifts 
them to a higher plane of efficiency. The supernatural does not 
simply brush aside the natural order, but on the contrary makes 
use of it to the extent that it fits into the divine plans. This 
fact allows us to speculate on the ways of God in dealing with 
men and to show how wonderfully they harmonize with reason. 
Of this manner of operation, which does not disturb the laws of 
nature, the Book of Wisdom says: ‘She (wisdom) reacheth 
therefore from end to end mightily and ordereth all things 
sweetly.”"! Providence ordereth things sweetly; it avoids the 
spectacular, the startling, the sensational, but obtains its ends 
in a gentle and unobtrusive fashion. Thus, if God wanted to 
send a message to our race, of course He could blazon it in fiery 
characters against the sky and accompany it with the crashing 
peals of thunder; but this has not been His way. He adopts 
less violent and yet more effective means. So we may argue with 
regard to the Church. If God wants the revelation, which He 
vouchsafed to mankind by sending His beloved Son, to remain 
on earth intact, pure and uncontaminated, He will in the pursuit 
of this purpose use an adequate and efficacious means, for that 
His wisdom requires; but at the same time it will be a means ad- 
mirably and without undue friction fitting into the ordinary 
scheme of things, for that the gentleness of the ways of Divine 
Providence demands. True, the counsels of God are unfathom- 
able and baffle human speculation; yet within limits the ways of 
God are not entirely incalculable. Especially, however, after 
God has manifested His designs, we can discover how marvel- 
lously His manner of operation harmonizes with the requirements 
of reason, and how splendidly it fits in with the ordinary workings 
of nature. On the basis of the preceding we can now study the 
logical background of the Church. 


Society and Individual 


The span of life granted to an individual is measured and of 
brief duration. Hence, no permanent effect can be secured by 
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an individual. But there is something of permanence in the 
human world. A society endures far beyond the limits of the 
individual life and can extend into the distant future. It can 
link together numerous generations and preserve a precious 
legacy for future ages. It is endowed with stability and con- 
tinuity, and is accordingly eminently qualified to serve as the 
vehicle of a blessing intended to reach unborn generations and to 
persist in this world where individuals come and go. What, there- 
fore, would be more natural and in agreement with reason than the 
procedure of Christ in establishing a religious society, to which He 
left His doctrine, His grace and His law as a sacred trust for all 
times to be zealously guarded and transmitted? The Church, 
as a corporate unit, renews itself continually, and in spite of the 
passing away of its individual members retains its distinct identity ; 
hence, it can well be the permanent custodian of the treasures of 
divine truth and grace which Christ brought to mankind and 
wished to remain forever the precious inheritance of men. 


The Church Perpetuates Christ on Earth 


We have mentioned above that God employs natural means for 
His supernatural purposes, but that He can impart to them an 
added efficiency which lies beyond the power of man. Even 
a human agent can secure a measure of permanence for his 
projects if he entrusts them to a corporation; still, time is the 
implacable foe of man and will finally defeat his plans. True, 
a merely human corporation or society does outlast the individual 
and may continue the work of the originator long after he has 
turned to dust. Empires, schools, and sects survive their 
founders, but they are not gifted with immortality, and more- 
over may degenerate from the spirit of the founder. Here Christ 
rises superior to human capacity, for He can infuse into His so- 
ciety an enduring life and render it immune from that corruption 
and deterioration from which nothing purely human is exempt. 
In other words, He can endow His Church with indefectibility, 
so that to the end of time it will function as His representative 
and the depository of His teaching. Without any violent inter- 
ference with the economy of nature, Christ can in this manner 
project His personality through the ages and place future genera- 
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tions in the same advantageous position as His contemporaries 
enjoyed. This is what He meant when He said: “He that 
heareth you, heareth Me.’’? Legally, morally and mystically 
(as we shall see later), the Church perpetuates the Incarnate Word 
on earth after His ascent into heaven. We are not weaving a 
beautiful and arbitrary theory, but are setting forth the rational 
foundation of what the New Testament tells us concerning the 
institution of a Church whose office it is to continue the mission of 
Christ who, though sent to all men and all generations, obviously 
could not in His own person fulfill a task of such scope unless all 
laws of historical happening were abrogated. The Church is the 
happy solution of the difficult problem of making Christ live on 
earth for all times without multiplying miracles, overriding the 
laws of nature, and upsetting the course of human events. 

Let us for a moment envisage what would have inevitably hap- 
pened had Christ not instituted a Church and made it the guard- 
ian of His teaching. Unquestionably Christ’s doctrine would 
have shared the fate of the wisdom of the renowned sages of the 
world. It would have become confused with the teachings pro- 
posed by others, would have been tampered with by men who 
repute themselves wise, would have become the object of acri- 
monious discussion, would have been modified to suit individual 
tastes, and finally would have been reduced to an indistinguishable 
part of the common stock of human traditions. In that case, 
there would have been no possibility of keeping the whole mes- 
sage of Christ together as a complete unit, nor would there have 
been any way of preventing its contamination by the infiltration 
of foreign elements. If Christ’s message was to be preserved as 
a whole, it had to be committed to a body of men who were made 
its authentic custodians and interpreters. 

This argument is strengthened if we cast a glance at the in- 
tellectual conditions prevailing in the days of the Lord. Con- 
fusion of thought was rampant. The intellectual world was 
characterized by chaos, restlessness, doubt, conflict of opinions, 
breaking up of old traditions, bewilderment, despair of certainty, 
and universal scepticism. Pontius Pilate bespoke the temper of 
his generation when he asked the memorable question: ‘‘What 

2 Luke, x. 16. 
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is truth?’’* Many moods are reflected in this question prompted 
by hopelessness and wrested from a soul tortured by agonizing 
doubt. We can read in it wistful disillusionment, supercilious 
cynicism, and utter despair of finding the truth among the con- 
tradictory systems of the day. Now, if the doctrine of Christ had 
been projected into this whirlpool of intellectual confusion merely 
as a new philosophical system without being definitely attached 
to a social organism to serve as its support and depository, it 
would have been immediately engulfed in the maelstrom of ideas 
and lost in the swirling eddies. Remnants might have remained 
on the agitated surface, but it could not have retained its distinct 
identity nor preserved its integrity. The odor of a precious per- 
fume can be preserved only if it is kept in an appropriate vessel; 
if poured out, it is lost on the air and soon no vestige of it can be 
detected. This is aptly illustrated by Paul’s experience among 
the Athenians, to whom he spoke as one of the many philosophers 
of the day. In the mood of Pilate, the citizens of the cultural 
center of the ancient world listened to the Apostle. They were 
actuated by a mild curiosity and intrigued by the newness of his 
ideas: ‘‘And certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the 
Stoics disputed with him. And some said: ‘What is it that this 
word-sower would say?’ But others: ‘He seemeth to be a setter 
forth of new gods.’ Because he preached to them of Jesus and 
the resurrection. And taking him they brought him to the 
Areopagus, saying: ‘May we know what this new doctrine is, 
which thou speakest of? For thou bringest in certain new things 
to our ears. We would know, therefore, what these things mean.’ 
Now all the Athenians and strangers that were there, employed 
themselves in nothing else but either in telling or hearing some 
new thing. And when they had heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some indeed mocked. But others said: ‘We will hear thee 
again concerning this matter.’’’* The echoes of Paul’s voice 
were lost amid the babel of contending philosophies, and created 
but a momentary ripple on the surface of these shallow minds. 
Christ’s doctrine would have fared no better had it not been se- 
curely anchored to a visible organization which was bound by sol- 


* John, xviii. 38. 
‘ Acts, xvii. 18-32. 
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emn divine command to teach it in its entirety and to preserve 
it intact. At every turn we are brought back to this one con- 
clusion: if Christ wanted His doctrine to maintain itself in the 
world, it had to be identified with a society strongly knit together 
and solidly united. A churchless doctrine will gradually be 
scattered and lost like the waters of a stream that has no bed and 
is absorbed by the sands over which it spreads. 

For proof of this proposition we can appeal to the present con- 
dition of Christianity outside the Catholic Church. Once you 
leave the Catholic Church it will be impossible to find anywhere 
the complete doctrine of Christ. The words of Christ here have 
been scattered to the four winds, and one denomination chooses 
these and a second selects others. Only fragments are left, and 
even on these the various sects have but a very precarious hold. 
Where there is no society exercising doctrinal authority and acting 
as custodian of the divine deposit of faith, the Gospel is torn into 
shreds and the divine message dissipated. 


An Organized Apostolate 


It was the Lord’s intention that the Gospel should be preached 
in the whole world, and that all men should be gathered into one 
fold. What would have become of this idea if the task of preach- 
ing and evangelizing mankind had not been imposed as a solemn 
duty on an organized body of men? In that case, missionary 
efforts would have been sporadic, intermittent, and left to for- 
tuitous circumstances. Rarely do men become apostles of their 
own accord. Even if they are attached to a doctrine, they do not 
feel impelled to go forth and propagate it among their fellow-men, 
especially not if such missionary activity entails hardships of 
every kind and exposes them to violent persecution. Outside 
of direct divine assistance, the rapid spread of Christianity in 
the early centuries is due to the missionary zeal of the Apostles. 
But this missionary zeal itself must have an adequate explana- 
tion and a sufficient cause. The apostolic spirit was not borrowed 
from the Jews. The national character of Judaism precluded 
apostolic work on a large scale. In fact, the Jews preserved the 
purity of their traditions by isolation and segregation, and the 
converts who came to their religion were few and far between. 
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The history of Israel plainly indicates that it was not an apostolic 
or missionary religion. Even when dispersed throughout the 
Roman Empire, the Jews failed to gain many converts and were 
inclined jealously to keep their privileges to themselves. Uni- 
versalism was foreign to the Jewish mentality, and the early 
Jewish converts to Christianity were shocked and scandalized at 
the Catholic tendencies of the new Christian dispensation. Only 
slowly and with difficulty did they reconcile themselves to the 
supernational trend of the Christian religion. Did not Christ 
Himself have to rebuke the Jews for their narrowness in this re- 
spect? Accordingly, apostolic zeal did not grow on Jewish soil. 
Its root, however, was the mandate which the Apostles received 
from Christ when He commanded them: “Going therefore 
teach ye all nations.”® Without the Apostolate, Christianity 
could not have made the miraculous progress to which history 
testifies. And the Apostolate was born out of the mandate of 
Christ which sent forth the Apostles into the world. It is im- 
portant to remark here that the various sects which separated 
themselves from the Church showed themselves devoid of 
the apostolic spirit and missionary zeal in the beginning, and 
only at a much later stage of their development borrowed it from 
the Church. This is quite natural, since these bodies did not feel 
in themselves the consciousness that they were the bearers of a 
divine mission. They realized that their sects were human in- 
stitutions, and that as a consequence there was no imperative need 
and no divine urgency to propagate them. Even now the Protes- 
tant missions lack vigor and vitality and are but pale shadows of 
the flourishing Catholic missions. This is in keeping with the 
Protestant idea that the churches are merely human institutions. 
The Apostolate as an imperative duty, and missionary endeavor 
as an unescapable obligation, can exist only where the Church is 
viewed as a divine institution. Who but one sent by Christ 
Himself, and aware that he is under divine command, could speak 
as St. Paul spoke: ‘‘For if I preach the gospel, it is no glory to me: 
for a necessity lieth upon me. For woe is unto me if I preach not 
the gospel.”® No heresiarch nor disciple of heresiarch ever felt 


5 Matt., xxviii. 19. 
® TI Cor., ix. 16. 
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that he was under a terrible necessity imposed by God under 
severe penalty to preach the doctrines of which he made him- 
self the exponent. It would follow, therefore, that if Christ 
had not given the Apostles and the Church both the commission 
and the command to preach, Christianity would never have 
spread as it actually did. The Protestant theory that the Church 
is a human institution offers no motive for apostolic zeal and 
blights the missionary spirit. It leads to indifference and results 
in the stagnation of Christianity. 

Our argument, then, runs thus: if Christ intended the fruits 
of His coming to be permanent and to become accessible to all 
men, the most appropriate way to secure this end would be the 
institution of a society acting after His departure with His au- 
thority and carrying on His mission of teaching, guiding and 
sanctifying mankind. Not doing this, He would leave the suc- 
cess of His mission to chance and expose His work to frustration. 
If Christ had not founded a Church which represents Him and con- 
tinues His presence and activity on earth to the consummation 
of the world, the Incarnation would be little more than a futile 
gesture. That thought is blasphemous, and therefore we con- 
clude Christ did institute a Church and in doing so made the 
Incarnation permanent and effective for all times. 

















Vitanda in Panegyrics 
By THE RiGHT REv. Mscr. H. T. HENRY, Litt.D. 
I 


It is probable that panegyrical sermons were more in vogue in 
the days of St. Francis Borgia than in our own times. Even 
so, I was interested in finding, in the Saint’s quite brief ‘Treatise 
on the Method of Preaching,” a comprehensive paragraph dealing 
with some alluring dangers confronted by preachers in this kind 
of sermon. This treatise is the first in the chronological order 
adopted by Father Boyle in his volume of “Instructions on 
Preaching, etc.,’’ published in 1902. 

St. Francis warns the preacher to ‘avoid exaggerations and 
hyperboles and praises without limitation, and odious comparisons 
concerning the relative excellence of the Saints; nor shall he 
praise the virtues and works of one Saint, so as to exalt him be- 
fore all others. For, besides the fact that such exaggerations 
are unprofitable to the audience, they might, if closely examined, 
be difficult to sustain” (p. 33). There is, indeed, multum in 
parvo here. The warnings can be profitably meditated more in 
detail. 

First of all, then, the preacher is cautioned to ‘‘avoid exag- 
gerations and hyperboles and praises without limitation.” 
These warnings went largely unheeded, if we may judge from a 
more extensive and more emphatic reproof administered by 
Muratori two centuries later to panegyrists of Saints. This 
learned and laborious priest recognized the great value of the 
saintly panegyric, but he could also perceive how and why that 
value was greatly diminished by the character of the panegyrics 
delivered in his own day: “It is here more than anywhere else 
that sacred orators pile up everything beautiful and brilliant 
that they can find; it is here that they show off their eloquence. 
The purpose of panegyrics is to lead the people, by these ex- 
amples, to the practice of virtue; but the greater part of pane- 
gyrists do not think of this. Great God! what ridiculous ex- 
10 
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aggerations, what temerarious reflections—in a word, what 
follies!’ This philippic was not “just one of those things’ 
occasionally thrown off by an ardent and irate writer. For it was 
quoted with evident relish by St. Alphonsus Liguori, who added 
to it his own condemnation: “Would to God that one should 
hear no more these fatuous panegyrics, and that preachers would 
write in a simple and familiar style.” St. Alphonsus believed 
heartily in panegyrics. ‘How good they would be,” he wrote, 
“if preachers made them with simplicity, adding to the recital 
virtues of the Saint, suitable reflections, and thus influencing the 
hearers to imitate the Saint’s example!’’ Did the kindly cau- 
tions of Saints like Francis Borgia and Alphonsus Liguori, or the 
excoriations of thoughtful scholars like Muratori, work the 
desired change? 

Perhaps a subtle change came over the spirit of the scene: 
fewer panegyrics seem to have been delivered.’ At any rate, 
still another century later, we find Van Hemel lamenting, in his 
“Précis de Rhétorique Sacrée,’”’ the decline of such preaching in 
his own day (his volume was published in 1855), and desirous of 
establishing it in higher favor with preachers. Perhaps it was to 
this end that he had some encouraging words to say about it. 
“Elegance and grace,” he wrote, “‘splendor and elevation, every- 
thing that reveals an ardent enthusiasm for the Saint can be 
found united in it.’ I am inclined to fancy that all this was a 
sort of sop to Cerberus; for Van Hemel later on contends that 
such qualities are by no means necessary to an effective sermon 
on a Saint. ‘On the contrary,” he declared, ‘“‘we are convinced 
that, even here, discourses composed with purity of diction, but 
withal simply and thoroughly popular, will usually be the only 
ones that will attain to the end or object of panegyrics.”’ I have 
conferred italics on two most important words—‘‘only ones’’— 


1In 1777 (ten years before the death of St. Alphonsus Liguori), Cardinal Maury 
published his celebrated ‘“‘Treatise on Pulpit Eloquence,” in which he considers the 
proper character of panegyrics, whether of great men (in the old classical use of the 
word panegyric) or of Saints (in our present Catholic use of the word). He himself 
was distinguished for his ability in both these fields of eloquence, and his ‘‘Treatise”’ 
included his panegyric on St. Vincent de Paul, which he esteemed as the best of his 
orations. Speaking of panegyrics, he remarks: “This species of composition is 
now pretty generally abandoned. Excepting on a small number of privileged sub- 
jects, which should never be given up, panegyrics are very rarely pronounced in the 
pulpits of Paris.” 
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in this excerpt. In short, elegance, grace, splendor and eleva- 
tion—such rarely attainable qualities of style—are not at all 
needed for the real object of a panegyric; and the preacher ought 
to remember this fact. In brief, the only things required for the 
true object’s attainment are simplicity and a just kind of popu- 
larity in style. With respect to this just kind of popularity, 
Bishop Dupanloup reminds us that our sermons should be 
couched in a diction that is intelligible to the populus, the people 
whom we are addressing; should deal in illustrations and ex- 
amples largely drawn from things familiar to the people; should 
understand the outlook, the troubles, and the aspirations of the 
people. 
II 

The warning of St. Francis Borgia is assuredly worth dwelling 
upon at some length. His condemnation of exaggerations and 
hyperboles and praises without limitation was echoed adown the 
succeeding centuries by Muratori, St. Alphonsus Liguori, and 
Father Van Hemel. The accomplished panegyrist, Cardinal 
Maury, repeated the warning in his day, but was not quoted in 
this respect by Van Hemel. Maury wrote: “It is when com- 
posing these sacred eulogies that we ought especially to keep 
in mind this distinguished maxim of Boileau: ‘Nothing is beauti- 
ful but the truth.’’’ Maury would allow us “‘to embellish facts 
by comparisons or by contrasts, provided that we confine our- 
selves to those innocent artifices of eloquence; but it is ridicu- 
lous to pretend a false admiration, which every one sees through, 
and in which no one participates.” This ‘false admiration” 
may appear in the orator’s profuse recital of terrifying austerities 
practised by a Saint, as though such things constituted the es- 
sence of Christian perfection instead of only one means thereto 
(and a means that simply frightens and disheartens the hearers 
and that the preacher would himself most probably discounte- 
nance in the case of his own penitents). And Maury heaps up 
quite a list of vitanda: ‘Indeterminate commendations, common- 
places, accumulated epithets, deceitful adulations, disgustful 
exaggerations—these things discover ignorance or knavery, and 
at once destroy the confidence of the auditory.’”’ He seems here 
to be considering especially the classical panegyric and not par- 
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ticularly a sermon on a Saint. But his cautions apply measur- 
ably to both species of panegyric. One of his phrases—‘“‘dis- 
gustful exaggerations’’—recalls the thought of St. Francis Borgia.? 

Are such warnings needed in our own day? If so, it would be 
an unpleasant task set before a writer to select any illustrations as 
“horrible examples” of what to avoid in panegyrics. It is 
safer, as well as much easier, to counsel a reference by the preacher 
to the new edition of Butler’s “‘Lives of the Saints,” edited by 
scholars under the general supervision of Father Thurston. 
The bibliographical section following each Life will be very help- 
ful, while the comments of the other two scholars will suggest 
quite often the exaggerations which they allude to and which the 
orator will accordingly avoid. He will accordingly treat of St. 
George with more scrupulous care, and will discount greatly 
much of the wonderful careers of certain Celtic Saints. He will 
also be helped by the scholarly articles on certain Saints whose 
lives and works are noted in The Catholic Encyclopedia. For 
instance, having thoughtfully read the article on St. Philomena, 
he will better understand the account of the Saint given in the 
August volume of Butler’s “‘Lives’’ (pp. 129-132), and may make 
his own the thought expressed on p. 131: “Some clients of St. 
Philomena, especially those who have received kindness at her 
hands, view with suspicion and even resentment the results of 
the efforts of learned men (men not less religious than themselves) 
to establish the truth about their patron. They fear that the 
effect of those researches is to ‘do away with St. Philomena,’ 
to nullify the testimony of all who are under practical, spiritual 
or temporal obligation to her, from the sainted Curé of Ars to her 
most obscure client. This is not so, nor is it possible: but we 
must not, in the name of piety, deceive ourselves with knowledge 
we have not got. The miracles and benefactions wrought 
by God when we ask for the intercession of a certain Saint, whom 
we call by the name of Philomena, are indubitably known to us: 
nothing can shake them, or our gratitude to her. But we do 


2 My quotations from Maury’s ‘“‘Treatise’’ are taken from the American edition 
(New York, 1841), whose ‘“‘Advertisement’”’ acknowledges that it is “from a transla- 
tion made in England soon after the work was first published, by John Neal Lake, 
Esquire.”” I once possessed the French original, but gave it away to a friend who, I 
think, must have profited from its reading. 
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not know certainly whether she was in fact named Philomena in 
her earthly life, whether she was a martyr, whether her relics 
now rest at Mugnano or in some place unknown. And these 
questions are of only relative importance: the spiritual influence 
of her whom we call St. Philomena is what really matters; we 
may accommodate to this subject (and to others like it) the 
words of Our Lord: ‘Is not the life more than the meat and the 
body more than the raiment?’”’ Add to all this the critical note 
following the account of the Saint. We may recall the warning 
of St. Francis Borgia once more, namely, that the preacher “‘shall 
avoid exaggerations and hyperboles and praises without limita- 
tion’ —mindful here, as elsewhere, that devotion to a Saint does 
not justify such a proceeding as the learned historian, Msgr. 
Kirsch, refers to: ‘‘On the basis of alleged revelations to a nun in 
Naples, and of an entirely fanciful and indefensible explanation of 
the allegorical paintings which were found on the slabs beside 
the inscription, a canon of the church in Mugnano, named Di 
Lucia, composed a purely fictitious and romantic account of the 
supposed martyrdom of St. Philomena.’ We live in an age of 
criticism as well as of highly varied reading amongst the faithful. 
We can turn our panegyrics to better use by instilling desires for 
virtue in our hearers rather than astonishing their ears with long 
accounts of miracles and of marvellous austerities. 


Ill 


St. Francis Borgia also warns the panegyrist to avoid ‘‘odious 
comparisons concerning the relative excellence of the Saints; 
nor shall he praise the virtues and works of one Saint, so as to put 
him before all others. For besides the fact that such exaggera- 
tions are unprofitable to the audience, they might, if closely 
examined, be difficult to sustain.’’ I think the Saint is here em- 
ploying the word “‘odious” in the common implication found in 
our ordinary saying that ‘‘comparisons are odious.’’ Any com- 
parison between Saints would be odious. And yet the preacher 
may be tempted to do this very thing, although the story, uncer- 
tainly credited, may be therefore unauthentic, that one panegyr- 
ist punctuated his two-hour sermon on a Saint with the repeated 
question: ‘‘Where then shall I place him?’ until one fatigued 
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listener finally cried out: ‘He can take my seat, for I’m going 
home!’’ Well, one preacher on St. Patrick made a comparison 
between the Saint and Moses the basis of the whole long sermon. 
He may not have intended to exalt the Saint above Moses, but 
what inference would an audience naturally draw from the follow- 
ing words: 


‘“‘When the child [Moses] was grown old and strong enough, his 
mother, the Hebrew woman, delivered him to Pharaoh’s daughter. ... 
Then was he fondly and carefully watched over by Pharaoh’s daughter 
herself, during his entire boyhood. ..he sat at Pharaoh’s royal table, 
and slept in the best chambers in the palace.... Thus nursed in the 
lap of dame fortune from infancy, he knew neither want nor suffering, 
but continued in favor, power, and abundance until he grew unto 
man’s estate.... 

“But St. Patrick’s heroic sacrifices for the Irish people commenced 
even from childhood, and increased daily during his long life—that is 
to say, they continued spreading over a hundred years of labor, of 
hardship of body, and of great suffering of mind.”’ 

And again: 

‘“*.. .St. Patrick may also be compared to Moses by reason of the 
marvels which he performed, and the successes and triumphs he 
afterwards won for religion and the Irish people. ‘Moses slew an 
Egyptian whom he saw striking one of the Hebrews, his brethren’ 
(Exodus, ii. 11)—St. Patrick restored the corpses even of dead 
heathens back again to life. Moses afflicted Egypt with ten terrible 
plagues; St. Patrick removed all plagues wherever he travelled, 
particularly the plagues of ignorance, sin, and paganism, and cast out 
soothsayers, Druids, and devils from the land.... Moses punished 
the murmuring Jews with poisonous serpents; St. Patrick banished 
forever serpents, snakes, and other kinds of venemous reptiles from the 
land.... Moses fasted and prayed for his people on a high mount 
for forty days and forty nights; St. Patrick, on Croagh Patrick, 
prayed and fasted for Ireland from Shrove Tuesday to Easter Sunday 
[more than the mere forty days of Moses!].... Moses brought 
down quails and manna from heaven to feed the hungry Israelites; 
St. Patrick fed the Irish people with the bread of Angels.... Moses 
caused the earth to open and swallow Core, Dathan, and Abiron with 
their followers to the number of two hundred and fifty, he put to the 
sword twenty-one thousand Israelites who danced around and wor- 
shipped the Golden Calf, and he conquered attacking enemies with his 
armies, by his superior skill and knowledge of war; St. Patrick pun- 
ished his opponents by prayers and miracles, subdued the rebellious 
by promises of heaven, conquered his enemies, the Druids, with King 
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Leoghaire at their head, on Tara Hill, holding aloft a leaf of the 
humble Shamrock, by means of which he explained the fundamental 
doctrine of the One and undivided Trinity.” 


Moses seems to cut a poor figure in comparison with St. Patrick, 
even if we omit the story of the Shamrock, which the new (Thurs- 
ton) edition of Butler’s Lives declares (page 293) “‘an accretion 
of much later date’”’ than the memoirs of St. Patrick compiled 
by Muirchu and Tirechan. 

Again we recall the caution of St. Francis Borgia, that the 
preacher should avoid “odious comparisons concerning the rela- 
tive excellence of the Saints; nor shall he praise the virtues and 
works of one Saint, so as to put him before all others.’”’ The 
sentiment of rivalry is very human. I have heard of the claim: 
“Your Madonna can’t (or doesn’t) do what our Madonna 


does.” 
The same preacher took as text for another sermon on St. 


Patrick: ‘For star differeth from star in glory” (I Cor., xv. 41). 
He began by commenting on the ‘beautiful imagery of that great 
Apostle in happily selecting the stars as figures of God’s Saints, 
particularly when I reflected how vastly different those celestial 
bodies are in color, beauty, size, and distance.... But when, 
dearly beloved brethren, I called to mind those other words of 
Holy Writ, ‘They that instruct many to justice shall shine as 
stars for all eternity,’ I still more admired the propriety and 
beauty of the comparison.”” Had the preacher forthwith told of 
the whole land of Ireland instructed by St. Patrick unto justice, 
and again told the beautiful story of that wondrous conversion, 
I think he would have fully satisfied the expectations of his audi- 
ence. Instead, however, he proceeded to develop the star-idea: 


“One saint I compared to a fixed star, another in my fancy more 
suitably to a planet, and another I likened to the Polar Star: whereas 
others seemed to resemble fiery meteors which suddenly blazed forth 
in all grandeur and as suddenly vanished from our sight. St. Paul 
I compared to Mars.... St. Peter to Jupiter. ..and so I proceeded 
in my comparisons, till at last I said: “To what star shall I liken the 
renowned patron of Ireland?’...In my sacred reverie Angels’ voices 
answered: “The Comet.’” 


He compared the Saint “‘to a large comet sweeping majestically 
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through the heavens,”’ declared the image ‘‘a truly suitable one”’ 
because ‘‘a comet is an extraordinary star nobly moving among 
the stars,’ and noted that St. Patrick was ‘‘extraordinary among 
the Saints’ in three ways: “‘He was extraordinary in his penances, 
extraordinary in his zeal, and still more extraordinary in his 
works.’’ He thus obtained the three points or principal divisions 
of his theme. But this does appear to come rather too close to 
the kind of comparison which St. Francis Borgia strongly repro- 
bated. Star differeth from star in glory; but while God awards 
to each Saint the appropriate glory, we still can see only as through 
a dark glass. We cannot measure Saint against Saint in respect 
of their glory in heaven. It is enough for us to know that the 
Saints are God’s heroes; that they are our patrons and protectors ; 
that they are therefore to be invoked prayerfully, confidently, and 
humbly by us, as well as deeply venerated by us; and in particular 
that they are to be imitated by us in their striving after virtue 
and Christian perfection. 

“It is safer,’’ wrote St. Francis Borgia, “‘to speak with candor 
and moderation. Nor is it enough to praise virtues and the 
Saints, but the means ought to be pointed out whereby the audi- 
ence may imitate them, and care should be taken to direct atten- 
tion to the thorns which render the path of eternal salvation 
difficult. Various and easy paths to virtue should be pointed 
out, for some will follow one path and others another.”’ 

And so it might be that the word ‘‘extraordinary,” repeated so 
often by our preacher, will lull the aspirations of the hearers into 
a complacent lethargy, rather than stimulate them towards 
concrete imitation. We don’t wish to be, or to do, anything 
“extraordinary.”” We're just ordinary folk, after all is said and 
done. But in justice to our preacher I should note here that he 
did emphasize for his audience the great virtue of patience. After 
having spoken some six thousand words, he begins his leisurely 
conclusion : 


“Let us here conclude, but ere we do so, permit me urgently to ex- 
hort you to study to become true children of your noble Patron by a 
strict imitation of his virtues. Above all things, learn his ever- 
enduring patience and his forgiveness of injuries; and, when you call 
to mind your past losses and wrongs, or present sufferings, think of 
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his wonderful resignation throughout all his hardships and trials, 
remembering his only helmet was prayer, faith his only shield, the 
Crucifix his only weapon; and yet with these three humble instru- 
ments he conquered the entire nation. Wherefore, if like Naples 
and Poland, you have no other crown but thorns, poverty and shame, 
do not lose your merit by revenge or by joining secret societies con- 
demned by Holy Church....” 


I have styled his conclusion a ‘‘leisurely’’ one, for it covers some 
fifteen hundred words; but it remains, I think, the best part of 
his oration, for it does ‘“‘come down to brass tacks.” We can 
overlook the fanciful comparison of the Saint to a comet, although 
a nagging critic could point out that the really largest stars (as 
God made them and as astronomers measure them) are not the 
ones that appear brightest to us; that the poet’s vision was per- 
haps still better than ours when he wrote, not of the brightest, but 


of 
ideniveteduwad the palest star 
Pinnacled in the lofty ether dim. 


A comet is quite a small thing compared to a “‘fixed star.” 
It is mostly flash and little substance. To our eyes it may be a 
glorious sight, or at all events a rare one, but that is about all 
that can be said in its favor. One needs indulge much restraining 
comparison when one compares a great Saint to a comet.* 

If the Saint we are treating was noted for contemplative ex- 
cellences, we may bear in mind still another warning of St. Francis 
Borgia, which I shall quote without comment: 


“One ought also to avoid treating before an unlearned audience of 
the degrees of perfection and of sublime prayer and contemplation, 
for few will understand what is said, and many in the midst of such 
light will lose heart. For ordinary people, if they see they have not 
attained to the standard set before them, imagine they are in error, 


3 The startling comparison of St. Patrick to a comet leads me to quote from Fr. 
Roche’s book, ‘‘Practical Hints on Preaching” (page 51): ‘‘In Cardinal Newman’s 
eyes startling language was a crime, and he used to pray to be delivered from a false 
originality of thought. Never plan a sermon on novel or fantastic lines. We are 
in no danger of imitating the divine who preached on the text of Genesis: ‘Sem, 
Cham, and Japhet’; but one hears sometimes of sermons being woven round the 
‘Wheel of Exekiel,’ the ‘Locusts,’ the ‘Seven Vials,’ and the ‘Jaspers, Sapphires, 
Jacinths, and Amethysts’ of the Apocalypse. We can only wonder what purpose 
such fanciful embroidery can possibly serve. Whether we like it or not, we are living 
in a practical age; and although people still have a taste for good sermons, they are 
not going to crowd a church in order to witness exhibitions of this sort of ambidex- 
terity.” 
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and that their good works are of no avail, and that what they have 
commenced is of little moment. Others again, being slaves of the 
flesh, will scoff at these things, and will not admit the sublimity of 
prayer and contemplation. Hence it comes to pass that the preacher 
runs the risk of becoming a prey to vainglory and the hearer returns 
home dry and without profit. It is prudent, therefore, to adapt and 
limit the discourse to the capacity of the audience.” 








The Basis of Catholic Action 
By Ki.ian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., M.A. 


Introduction 


This is not a conference on Catholic Action in any sense, but 
on its basis or foundation. Expositions and delineations of 
Catholic Action are multiplying, and will, no doubt, continue 
until a definite program inspired and approved by the Hierarchy 
results. Sporadic efforts have been made in certain directions 
that are within the scope of Catholic Action or auxiliary to it, 
but so far no definite basis has been discussed, no comprehensive 
plan has been proposed to Americans, that might form the founda- 
tion for the superstructure of a successful Catholic Action. If 
one keeps this in mind, the following will not conflict with the 
words of the Apostolic Delegate: ‘‘Catholic Action is not a mere 
striving for individual perfection. It is not simply this or that 
particular activity . . . carried out by . . . Catholic lay or religious 
organizations performed in compliance with its own particular 
constitution. Catholic activity that is not ‘de facto’ and officially 
made participant in the mission of the bishop is not Catholic 
Action.’! On the other hand, the basis for Catholic Action comes 
directly from God. It is the Gospel, which however needs an 
application to practical life. This standard application, as 
pointed out by the Holy See, is the subject of the present 
discussion. 

Recent official pronouncements in Encyclicals and letters and 
authoritative commentaries thereon have indicated sufficiently 
What the basis of Catholic Action is, and Where it can be found. 
From this it is but one step to the problem of How it should be 
laid. On this the success and future of Catholic Action depend. 


I 
“Catholic Action, like the Church . . . has not a material end 
but a spiritual one. ... As every Catholic receives the super- 


1 National Conference of Catholic Charities, Report of New York Meeting, 1934. 
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natural life which circulates in the veins of the mystic body of 
Christ, so he must transfer it to others who either do not possess it, 
or who possess it in tco small a degree and only in appearance.’”? 
The underlying process of Catholic Action is, therefore, the sancti- 
fication of the world by many holy individuals. Hence, the Most 
Reverend Amleto Cicognani* proposes four cardinal require- 
ments as a basis for Catholic Action: (1) there must be created 
in the faithful fidelity in striving after personal perfection; (2) 
they must be led to a more frequent participation in public wor- 
ship; (3) the zeal thereby aroused must apply itself to Christian 
reform; and (4) the organized outlet must be planned by the 
Ordinaries for their respective districts under the guidance of the 
Holy See. This is the process involved in Catholic Action. The 
leaven to penetrate the masses must first be prepared. Con- 
tagion is the moving power. The fulfillment of the Great Com- 
mandment is its end and its basis is practical Christianity. ‘ 

Let us consider each postulate individually. Fidelity in striv- 
ing after perfection comes first. An outburst of religious fervor, 
an enthusiasm created by the modern means of publicity, or a 
haphazard start is not sufficient. There must be fidelity in 
Christian living. There must be the intention to persevere ac- 
cording to an approved plan, not only for some time, but for life 
and no less. There may be falls, but rising should soon follow; 
there may be tepidity, but the means to re-inflame zeal should 
be applied; there may be deflections from the chosen path, but a 
return must beckon the wayward. These human frailties, al- 
though realities, should not deter us from proposing the strenuous 
and from encouraging its adoption and execution. Prayer, the 
most accessible and most profitable means of grace, will make 
many things possible that seem to be beyond reach. 

The second postulate is a more frequent participation in public 
worship or the liturgy. Our supreme act of worship is the Holy 
Sacrifice. Attendance is not what it could be. A survey migat 
show that the attendance at Mass on days of precept could be fifty 
per cent larger. The attendance at weekday Masses decreased 
until Communion became more frequent, and is now again de- 


2 Letter of Pius XI to the Patriarch of Lisbon (March, 1934). 
3 Cleveland, June 17, 1934. 
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creasing. It could be increased several hundred per cent by 
urging the school children to attend. There is no valid excuse or 
insurmountable obstacle that should keep the pastor from again 
enforcing this age-old and almost universal practice. It is one 
of the best means to draw the adults. With an increase in atten- 
dance at daily Massa more frequent reception of the sacraments 
and even of daily Communion will go hand in hand. The Bread 
of Angels will make the children of God grow and wax strong. 
It will also elicit a relish for spiritual things and will multiply the 
participation in public devotions held for the parishioners. The 
increasing leisure should provide sufficient time for public wor- 
ship. However, the plan of living has been considerably changed 
by modern society. The night has been turned into day; the 
time for evening devotions is dedicated to enjoyment and the 
time for morning Mass is needed for rest after dissipation. Toa 
certain extent, this was countenanced by introducing later 
Masses and fewer and shorter devotions, thereby tolerating and 
fostering the tendency to eliminate sacrifice and self-denial. By 
this, practical Catholic life was weakened and the very essence 
and efficacy of Christianity attacked. 

Another feature of worship is the participation in the liturgical 
life. This consists in celebrating the mysteries of the life of 
Christ, the memory of Martyrs and Saints, the seasons and days 
of joy and penance, in the family and community. It is the 
mystical body of Christ living by and in union with its Head. 
In the liturgy as displayed in the ceremonies, rites and feasts, 
faith and morals are most beautifully and touchingly dramatized. 
The liturgy enlightens the understanding, whilst filling the 
heart with love. Not without reason has the Church consistently 
opposed changes in public worship, the abrogation of holydays and 
the elimination of parochial patron feasts and processions found 
in the liturgy. Real reasons only could induce her to make 
concessions and changes in these matters as times and conditions 
demanded them. The old order was hallowed by age and 
custom. There were abuses, yes, but most of them were caused 
by ignorance, superstition, and materialistic views. The public 
ceremonies became too much entwined in secular life. But 
liturgical instructions, explanation of Christian doctrine and in- 
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culcation of Christian morality would have remedied abuses to a 
great extent. Whatever the fate of public participation in the 
liturgy may be, a liturgical life is still possible for the individual 
and the family. If this is fostered, it may flow over into society. 
Omne bonum diffusivum sui. 

With his personal life well ordered and having reached a certain 
state of perfection by the practice of virtues inherent in practical 
religious life, a Catholic is ready to communicate true Christianity 
to his surroundings. The spiritual end of Catholic Action ‘‘does 
not prevent each Catholic from taking part in organizations of a 
political character.... There are many other activities to which 
Catholic Action must dedicate itself, ... rather . . . no activity 
that is possible and useful to Christian life must be excluded from 
its program. ... Some activities are particularly urgent... .’’* 
Hence, Catholic Action goes beyond proving our faith by acts of 
religion. It goes beyond the influence individuals may wield as 
parents, teachers, laborers, employers, etc. It becomes greater 
and stronger when many combine into groups and groups unite 
with one another in a common cause. As soon as activities be- 
come more than personal, it is necessary that they be organized, 
coérdinated, and directed. Plans must be laid, and activities 
that are more urgent must be selected. The practicability, utility, 
or efficacy of an organized effort must be determined. This 
requires authority, and for this reason Catholic Action as an or- 
ganized force is placed under the pastor, Ordinary or national con- 
ference, according to the matter, its extent and implications. 
The latter often require investigations. There are conditions 
that are best rectified by removing underlying causes. There are 
disorders that are best corrected by removing conditions that 
bring them about. This requires leadership and tact to be pro- 
vided by the generals in the army of Christ, the members of the 
Hierarchy, who in turn receive orders from the Supreme Shepherd. 
The latter has not failed in pointing out the modern evils and 
their remedies, has not neglected to recommend tactics. It is the 
duty of all who are under him to codperate with the Vicar of 
Christ. This codperation with the Hierarchy, this loyalty to the 


* Letter of Pius XI to the Patriarch of Lisbon. 
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Pope, this ‘‘sentire cum Ecclesia,’’ is un essential postulate for the 
creation and fruitfulness of Catholic Action. 


II 


The lay apostolate is not new in the Church. What is new and 
what concerns us at present is the organized participation of the 
entire laity in the apostolate of the Church. This was never be- 
fore attempted on a worldwide basis. However, there were or- 
ganizations of seculars which applied religion to diverse needs 
quite successfully. They had a Rule of Life in which all the 
postulates discussed are found ready for application. Although 
they had the approval of the Church and were visibly blessed by 
God as the number of their Saints indicates, these organizations 
were not Catholic Action, strictly speaking, since ‘‘Catholic Action 
is not the works of a Catholic lay or religious organization per- 
formed in compliance with its own particular constitution.’® 
But this does not mean that a particular constitution does not 
contain the postulates for a sound basis of Catholic Action. From 
pronouncements of the Holy See it is evident that the officially 
approved Rules of Life of the canonical Third Orders do contain 
them. Although the several Third Order Rules differ in acciden- 
tals, they are essentially the same. They all insist upon self- 
sanctification, loyalty to the Holy See, practical Catholicity, 
and many activities that are important phases of Catholic Action. 
No one who has an intimate knowledge of the content and spirit 
of the Third Order Rule will deny this. Tertiaries are required 
among other things: To be practical Catholics and proved in 
loyalty to the Holy See; they must daily recite their share of the 
canonical prayers of the Church, receive the Sacraments regularly, 
attend monthly instructions, and hear Mass, if possible, daily; 
they must set a good example, protect others, and cultivate 
charity and love of peace; they must refrain from things that 
hurt themselves and others, and must promise to and actually 
keep the Rule and the Commandments of God and the Church for 
life. If they should neglect this, a salutary penance will remind 
them of their duties. What else is required for a sound basis of 
Catholic Action? What better basis could be found than one 


5 Most. Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, at N. C. of C. C. Meeting. 
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upon which already about four million Catholics stand? None. 
This, however, does not apply to any type of pious groups (im- 
properly called “Third Orders”) which lack the essentials of a 
Secular Order (Canon 700). Among these essentials, upon which 
so much depends, are the universality of the scope and member- 
ship of the Third Orders, the Rule of Life approved by the Holy 
See, and the solemn promise to keep that Rule for life, which 
promise is accepted by the Church. This profession in a Third 
Order is far-reaching in its effects, and keeps millions of Christians 
attached to the Christian life and ideals. To name pious so- 
cieties ‘“Third Orders” is misleading the faithful in a serious 
matter and much more than a pious fraud. Nor could religious 
associations like the Sodality, Holy Name, Holy Family, etc., 
provide a basis for Catholic Action, because they lack the essen- 
tials, though they are excellent as auxiliaries to Catholic Action 
and so have a value of their own. Moreover, most Tertiaries 
belong also to one or more of these associations. 

Here the question may be answered: Is it proposed that all 
who engage in Catholic Action—young and old—should be 
Tertiaries? Two Popes may respond. ‘My reform is the Third 
Order,’’ Leo XIII said, and he adds: ‘We do urge all Christians 
not to be behindhand in joining the ranks of this soldiery of 
Christ. We wish that the great number of both sexes. . . . may 
increase with time, and extend especially by your efforts, Vener- 
able Brothers.’’® Pius XI confirms this wish by writing: “We 
too hope to see this realized, Venerable Brothers, with your co- 
operation, namely, that you will promote the Third Order in every 
way.... Urge those who have not yet entered this distinguished 
militia to do so ...; and let those who are too young (below four- 
teen years of age) become Cordbearers of St. Francis so that even 
the children may grow accustomed to the life.”’ The Dominican 
Third Order has a similar provision in the Cord of St. Thomas. 
This invitation to join is, therefore, directed to all the faithful who 
have attained the use of reason. Certainly, there may be reasons 
why some remain aloof. There may be no fraternities in the 
neighborhood; they may not know about the Third Order; they 


* Encyclical “‘Auspicato” of Leo XIII. 
? Encyclical “Rite Expiatis” of Pius XI. 
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may be prejudiced or be confronted by other obstacles. But 
those who conveniently can enter and do not do so are rather ma- 
terial to be acted upon than actors in Catholic Action. ‘Though 
it may not be necessary (for salvation) in the strict sense of the 
word to enter the Third Order, still it is necessary to be, at least, a 
Tertiary in mind and heart; for, in truth, the Tertiary spirit is not 
merely the spirit of Blessed Francis, but also the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, which we are all bound to possess’ (Pius XI). ‘The 
Third Order is qualified and called to lead great masses of the 
Christian people to higher and higher perfection,’ says Pius X; 
and Pius XI adds: ‘It is an apostolate of Christian life, of Chris- 
tian faith, of Christian peace, carried into the family, and into 
every department of life in the world.”’ 

After this, could anyone doubt that the Popes considered the 
Third Order as the best basis for Catholic Action? It was not 
without reason that the great Encyclicals on ‘Reconstructing the 
Social Order,” “‘Forty Years After,’’ and ‘‘Catholic Action’’ were 
preceded by the great Encyclicals on the Third Order, ‘‘Aus- 
picato,”’ “Sacra Propediem,” and ‘Rite Expiatis’’; and that 
Catholic Action was placed under the protection and patronage of 
the Founder of the Seraphic Third Order. Such things do not 
happen by chance as far as the Holy See is concerned. A basis 
had to be prepared, a tree had to be cultivated from which the 
fruit intended by the social Encyclicals could be harvested. For 
this, the Third Order evidently was the means par excellence. 
“We are fully convinced that in our age there is no more efficacious 
remedy for checking the prevailing evils, no better way and means 
of saving the world and leading it back to a true observance of the 
Gospel [which is the final end of Catholic Action], than the Third 
Order.”* So Leo XIII, and our times are not much different 
from his. There is no need for quoting more from the official 
documents and pronouncements on the Third Order; their 
mere enumeration covers ten large pages in the Acta Ordinis 
Minorum. No association ever got a like attention. What may 
be added is, that the Third Order safeguards the required leader- 
ship of the Hierarchy. Although Tertiaries are under the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the First Orders, having solemn vows and 
being directly under the jurisdiction of the Holy See, they are 


5 “Rome Hath Spoken,’”’ p. 70 (see Bibliography). 
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in all outward activities immediately under parochial and episco- 
pal jurisdiction like all other parishioners. 


III 
The practical application of what has been stated is compara- 
tively simple. ‘‘Nothing seems more advisable. . . than that 


fraternities of the Order be established not only at convents of the 
First Order, but also at other churches, especially parish churches, 
giving the directorship, on the advice of the bishops, to the parish 
clergy, unless the location suggests otherwise. . . this policy is not 
at all opposed to the nature of the Third Order. On the contrary, 
it is very much in accordance with it. For everybody can see 
that in this way members will be of all the greater help to the 
pastors in promoting the salvation of souls” (Pius X).° In order 
to carry out this wish, some preparations are needed to obtain 
efficient directors and numerous candidates for the Order. The 
clergy must be educated and the faithful instructed about the 
Third Order. This education of the clergy for leadership among 
Tertiaries has made considerable progress within the last ten 
years, but has not as yet become universal. Conferences for 
students have not yet been established in all minor and major 
theological seminaries, although the largest ones have given a 
splendid example. Not many conferences for priests have so far 
been organized; most of the large cities are still without them. 
Third Order Conferences for priests might meet in connection 
with quarterly theological conferences or with the First Friday 
exercises. Finally, the object, spirit, and governing of the Third 
Order have received very little attention in pastoral theology 
courses. This is out of proportion to its importance and to 
the emphasis placed on other pious associations. The promotion 
of these matters, which will undoubtedly have the support of 
the Ordinaries, must enhance the creation of an efficient director- 
ship and the extension of the Third Order. It is also in accord 
with the injunction of Pope Pius XI to all pastors: ‘Teach your 
flock, either personally or through competent preachers, what is 
the purpose of this Order of men and women in the world, how 
highly it is to be esteemed, how easy it is to enter the Order and 
observe its holy rules, what a wealth of indulgences and privileges 


® Encyclical ‘“‘Tertium Franciscalium.” 
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the Tertiaries enjoy, and what a blessing the Third Order is to the 
individual and the community.’’? 

But preaching alone will not suffice. The Third Order should 
receive special attention in catechetic and religious instructions. 
Writers treating religious activities should give prominence to the 
Third Order whenever it can be suitably done. Editors should 
make the Order known in Catholic publications, and missionaries 
should bring it to the attention of the faithful, especially at re- 
newals. Unless people know something about the Third Order, 
they will not join, and unless they are well instructed about its 
spirit and aims, they will not appreciate it and will not become the 
fruitful Tertiaries they ought to become. Once the faithful are 
interested, the establishment of fraternities will follow naturally. 
That Americans cannot be interested, it is impossible to maintain. 
Several years ago there appeared a series of short articles on the 
Third Order in Our Sunday Visitor, and the inquiries coming from 
all parts of the country became so numerous that they could not 
all be answered and the series was discontinued. If not otherwise 
provided, Tertiary fraternities should be canonically established 
in every cathedral, in all larger parish churches, and in all 
educational institutions, especially in Catholic universities 
and colleges. Sections for adolescents as well as for adults 
should be formed. Other pious associations would not suffer 
thereby; on the contrary, they would get more efficient, zealous 
and fearless leaders. A little more work would be created for the 
priests appointed as directors, but this would be more than offset 
by the codperation of the Tertiaries in other pastoral fields. 
Moreover, priests of the First Order are frequently available to 
aid directors by constructive visitations or by conducting the 
obligatory monthly meetings in parish churches and institutions. 
In this way, much that had to be left undone regarding the Third 
Order on account of other pressing problems in establishing the 
Church in the United States can be repaired. The Popes are 
in earnest about this matter. Leo XIII closes his Constitution 
reforming and recommending the Third Order to all with the 
words: ‘Each and all matters, as above decreed, shall stand, 
abide, and hold for all times; notwithstanding, etc.... Letnoman, 
therefore, act in opposition to these Our letters in any manner or 


10 Encyclical ‘‘Rite Expiatis” of Pius XI. 
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particular.”"' It is the ordinary formula for concluding this type 
of document, but it is not used with matters of little con- 
sequence. No one dreams of infringement by active opposition, 
but silence is often similar in its effects.’ 


IV 


Since “it is desirable that every city and town and village 
should have its flourishing Tertiary Fraternity,”'* some in- 
formation about the erection of these fraternities is not out of 
place. 

(1) No fraternity can be established without the written con- 
sent of the Ordinary. He can suppress fraternities, but recourse 
may be had to the Holy See. Fraternities that have been dor- 
mant for less than 100 years may be resuscitated without further 
formalities. 

(2) The Ordinary has the right to act as Visitor of fraternities, 
with some limitations in so far as churches of the First Orders are 
concerned. 

(3) The Ordinary may ask a report of the financial standing 
of fraternities, their property and works. Property belonging to 
a fraternity cannot be sold without his consent. 

As a fraternity cannot be established without the written con- 
sent of the Ordinary, so it cannot be canonically erected without 
faculties granted by the Superiors of the First Order. ‘The 
spiritual guidance of the Third Order is entrusted to Religious of 
the First Order.”"** These Superiors delegate their powers to the 
secular Directors. Among the powers delegated is the right to 
dispense from particular obligations of the Rule and to preside 
at the meetings. Other powers of the Superiors of the First 
Order are: the right to make statutes binding on all Tertiaries 


11 Constitution ‘“‘Misericors Dei Filius’’ of Leo XIII. 

12 The Papal pronouncements quoted in this article concern directly the Third 
Order of St. Francis. How far they are applicable indirectly to other Third Orders 
depends on their content. Whether similar statements have been made by the 
Popes about other Third Orders, will be learned from the literature treating on these 
Third Orders. The most recent pertinent statement regarding the Third Order of 
St. Dominic is found in an Apostolic Letter of Pope Pious XI to the Most Rev. 
Martin Gillet, O.P.: ‘‘.. .habetis tot fidelium consociationes, qui vocantur Tertiarii, 
quosque omni virtute et religiosa doctrina exornatos esse convenit, ut Actionem 
Catholicam...provehere efficaciter valeant. Juvenes, presertim, qui Catholice 
Actioni navare cupiant sanam Ecclesie doctrinam rectamque vivendi rationem 
mature perdiscant...” (Analecta O. M. Cap., Vol. L, p. 173). 
13 Benedict XV, Encyclical ‘‘Sacra Propediem.”’ 
14 Pius X, Apostolic Letter ‘‘Tertium Franciscalium.”’ 
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and Directors; to grant faculties to Directors and revoke them; 
to send a Visitor with executive power, and to inspect the books 
of the fraternities. Unless the Superiors enforce these rights, 
the Third Order would soon sink to the level of a mere sodality 
or pious society with the danger that those who had promised to 
observe the Rule for life would lose the spiritual direction and 
many other benefits and privileges. 

The simplest procedure for a pastor desiring to establish the 
Third Order in his parish church is to write to a Provincial of the 
First Order, who will send him all the blanks needed, together 
with helpful suggestions. The faculties “to receive into the 
Third Order,’’ sometimes granted with membership in pious 
societies, are not sufficient to establish a fraternity or to exercise 
the office of Director. 
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Father Connell’s Ideas of Hell 
By JouN A. O’BRIEN, PH.D. 


I have read in the September issue of THE HOMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW the article on hell-fire by Fr. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R. In fact, I have gone over his paper very carefully and 
I think it calls for a rather thorough examination. Fr. Connell 
is really criticizing Mr. Arnold Lunn’s book, “Is Christianity 
True?” and also certain opinions of that book which I seemed to 
indorse in my article on it published in the June issue of THE 
HoMILeETIC. Perhaps the best way to reply to Fr. Connell is to 
take up in order the principal statements of his article. 

(1) Fr. Connell says that to hold that the lost may eventually 
finish up in Limbo is certainly heretical, because it falls under the 
anathema spoken by Pope Vigilius against those who teach a 
restoration of the damned (Denzinger, n. 211). But, in the first 
place, is this text of Pope Vigilius a de fide decision? Fr. Connell 
has not shown that it is. Further, it should be noted that this 
canon makes no distinction between pena damni and pena 
sensus, whereas the statement which Fr. Connell attacks has not 
denied the perpetuity of the pena damni. In the third place, 
let it be observed that this canon was framed against the teaching 
of Origen, who said that the demons and lost souls would finally 
not only be liberated from certain conditions of hell, but would 
be freed from hell itself and admitted into heaven. Denzinger 
himself says that this canon of Pope Vigilius was mixed up with 
many other canons of minor importance which he has omitted 
from recent editions. It would seem, therefore, that we should 
not insist too much on this canon of Pope Vigilius, especially as 
regards the present question. 

(2) Fr. Connell says that the passing of the damned into 
Limbo certainly cannot be held short of heresy, because it is 
against a phrase used by Innocent III in his reply to Humbert of 
Arles on the effects of Baptism (Denzinger, n. 410). Innocent 


says that the penalty of actual sin is ““gehenne perpetue cruci- 
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atus.” But this expression can hardly be considered a de fide 
decision; first, because it was addressed to a particular individual 
and not to the whole Church, and, secondly, because the context 
shows that Innocent was speaking only as a theologian, or at 
least deciding on the theological value of the various theological 
opinions he quotes. And even if this letter as a whole were to be 
considered as a de fide document, the passage on hell should not 
be so considered, since it is introduced purely as an obiter dictum 
into a letter which was written about a different matter alto- 
gether—namely, Baptism and its effects. Everyone knows that 
incidental remarks made in a definition of faith are not themselves 
defined. Even if we were to go so far as to grant that Pope 
Innocent is here defining something about hell, Fr. Connell could 
not show that the pena sensus is eternal and undiminished. 
Innocent speaks of a perpetual hell, but not of a perpetual cru- 
ciatus. 

(3) Another argument offered by Fr. Connell is that the change 
to the conditions of Limbo would be against the teachings of 
Innocent IV in reference to certain Greeks (Denzinger, n. 457). 
My edition of Denzinger says nothing about the present matter in 
that place, but instead quotes a passage of Alexander IV, which, 
however, has nothing to do with Greeks. 

(4) Again Fr. Connell opposes the opinion that the damned 
might eventually qualify for Limbo on the ground that it would 
be contrary to the teaching of the Fourth Lateran Council, 
which says that the reprobate will rise from the dead at the last 
day to receive ‘‘cum diabolo poenam perpetuam’”’ (Denzinger, n. 
429). Apparently rejoicing, Fr. Connell says that this passage 
“at least is an infallible pronouncement,” as if to admit that the 
texts he has been quoting so far are not certainly infallible and 
do not prove that the doctrine he criticizes is ‘certainly heretical.” 
But even his present text from the Lateran Council will not prove 
that the doctrine he opposes is ‘‘certainly heretical,’’ unless he 
can establish that the passage from the Lateran is both “‘certainly 
infallible’ and also ad rem. Let it be observed again that this 
text from the Fourth Lateran Council is the only one that Fr. 
Connell relies on with confidence to prove his censure of heresy; 
and the reason would seem to be that it contains, not the expres- 
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sion of private or incidental instructions, but a creed drawn up by 
an (Ecumenical Council. But is everything in that creed an 
infallible pronouncement? If so, the theologians must be heretics, 
St. Thomas included, because they commonly teach that the 
spirituality of the Angels, although taught in this Lateran creed, 
is not a dogma of faith. For let it be noted that this creed was 
drawn up especially against the Albigensian heretics, who, as far 
as we can find, were not condemned for any teaching they may 
have had about the condition of lost souls, though they did deny 
among other things the resurrection of the body; and so the words 
of the Council on the perpetuity of hell would seem to be inci- 
dental. We have no intention of questioning that the eternity 
of hell is a dogma; but we do say that from the passage of the 
Lateran quoted by Fr. Connell it can by no means be adduced 
that positive punishments in hell have been defined by the Church 
as perpetual. The words of the Council make no distinction 
between positive and negative punishment, between pena sensus 
and pena damni, although Fr. Connell is applying them to positive 
punishments or pena sensus, a thing which he has noright to do. 

(5) From what we have already said it is clear that Fr. Connell 
has not yet shown that it is heretical or false to say that lost souls 
may at some future time be released from positive suffering. 
When he infers against Mr. Lunn that, if the lost were at any 
future time freed from conscious torture, they would be in a 
“condition identical with that commonly attributed by theologians 
to infants who have died without Baptism,’’ he overlooks several 
facts which would make their condition unidentical with that of 
unbaptized infants. For, in the first place, it is supposed that 
these lost souls would have already paid in positive suffering for 
their misdeeds; secondly, their character would still be wicked, 
since there is no reformation in hell; and finally, Mr. Lunn could 
not have meant that those who have lost their supernatural end 
through their own fault and have realized their loss would be in 
the same condition as infants who never committed an actual 
sin. Hence, not only is the opinion which Fr. Connell condemns 
not heretical, but it is one which Mr. Lunn could never have had 
in mind, in spite of the meaning which Fr. Connell attaches to 
his words. 
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(6) Fr. Connell states without proof that sorrow over the loss 
of beatitude pertains to the pena damnz, not to the pena sensus, 
But, we ask, why could not this sorrow be the pena sensus? 
When theologians say that pena sensus comes only from some 
external agency inflicting positive pain, we respectfully inquire 
by what authority they give this arbitrary interpretation to the 
pena sensus? We do not hesitate to say that it seems to arise 
from a mechanical interpretation of certain words of Scripture. 
The reason that theologians so speak is surely not that they are 
infallible, even when they all agree, but are often very far from it, 
as we shall see later. 

If sorrow over the loss of beatitude, “interior grief of soul caused 
by the deprivation of God,” is the essence of the pena damni, as 
Fr. Connell expressly says, then unbaptized infants must suffer 
neither pena sensus nor pena damni. And yet the Council of 
Florence categorically defines ‘“‘illorum animas qui in actuali 
mortali peccato vel solo originali decedunt, mox in infernum de- 
scendere, poenis tamen disparibus puniendas”’ (Denzinger, n. 693)- 
Here we really have a definition of the Church on hell. It is the 
common opinion of theologians that infants suffer no grief in hell— 
at least, that is the common view today. But Fr. Connell says 
that grief is the essence of pena damni. Therefore, it would seem 
to follow that infants in hell have no pena damni. But the 
Council of Florence says these infants are in hell, and speaks of 
their penalty there; hence these infants would be in hell without 
a pena damni. 

(7) Fr. Connell next tells us that it is at least uncatholic to 
say that the damned will sometime be freed from the pena sensus. 
His reasons are that Innocent III wrote to the Bishop of Arles 
that the punishment of actual sin is ““gehennze perpetuz crucia- 
tus,” and that Innocent IV writing against certain Greeks said 
that those who die in mortal sin are punished “eterne gehenne 
ardoribus perpetuo.”’ We have already commented on the text 
from Innocent III, and shown that no dogmatic argument can 
be drawn from it; and as to the statement of Innocent IV, we 
confess that we cannot find it in any list given by Denzinger or 
elsewhere, and hence we do not know its context and must con- 
clude that it was a pronouncement of minor importance. But 
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even if the words of Innocent IV had the meaning that Fr. Con- 
nell gives them, we must remind him of the well-known axiom in 
theology that unum factum pontificis non facit dogma. By this 
unverifiable quotation from Innocent IV we are reminded that it 
was he who held that the Apostolic See has from Christ power in 
temporal matters over all the earth, and that thus rulers receive 
their authority from the Pope. Ofcourse, this was a theory which 
theologians soon repudiated. 

(8) Fr. Connell says he is sure that the vast majority of theo- 
logians would agree that it is heretical to hold that the pena 
sensus will ever end. But may we ask him first to show that it 
is de fide that there is any pena sensus distinct from the suffering 
produced by the pena damnt. In all Denzinger we find no clear 
text to prove the existence of such a pena sensus. What is more, 
we would ask Fr. Connell to point out any certain text of Revela- 
tion which, rightly interpreted, proves the existence of a distinct 
pena sensus in lost souls. It is easy to cite the garbling of theo- 
logians on all these vital matters, but when we get down to facts it 
is often a very different matter. 

(9) Fr. Connell observes that there is a great tendency to exag- 
gerate arguments from tradition in favor of a milder view about 
hell. But, on the contrary, until very recent times the tendency 
has been greatly to exaggerate the horrors of the state of lost 
souls, especially since the time of Pope Innocent III and Peter 
Lombard. The extreme views of the Lombard were popularized 
and spread abroad by preachers and by the otherwise great poetry 
of Dante, whose unlimited imagination drew from pagan and 
rabbinical sources rather than Christian for much of his Inferno 
and Purgatorio. The presumption of exaggeration is by all 
means against the rigorist rather than the milder view on this 
question. 

(10) Fr. Connell believes that mitigation of the punishments of 
hell is not the common view of theologians. But who makes up 
this common view? From among those who teach mitigation we 
may cite such authorities as Augustine, Chrysostom, Damascene, 
Prudentius, Petavius, Abbé Emery (second founder of St. Sul- 
pice), Mark of Ephesus in the Council of Florence, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, etc., any one of whom would be worth a 
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whole army of writers who have been copying one another down 
the ages. 

(11) For proof against the mitigation theory Fr. Connell cites 
the refusal of a drop of water to Dives as he was tormented in 
the flames of hell. He fails, however, to bear in mind that he is 
here citing a parable, which uses metaphorical language from 
beginning to end. Does he not know that dogmas are not to be 
proved by the draperies of parables? 

(12) Fr. Connell cites a considerable array of theologians to 
show that the mitigation theory is unreasonable and unsound. 
But we have just cited some much more prominent theologians 
who held the contrary view. Moreover, the whole question now 
is about mitigation of the pena sensus, and Fr. Connell claims to 
quote St. Thomas against such mitigation, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, St. Thomas is speaking about mitigation in the pena 
damnit. Furthermore, it is of little importance to cite on this or 
any similar question names of theologians who have been copying 
one another century after century. The real question is: what 
basis in Revelation have these theologians for their opinions? 
They all repeat St. Thomas or the Master of the Sentences, and 
St. Thomas never discussed ex professo this question in his great 
and final work, the Summa Theologica. ‘What we have from St. 
Thomas on this subject in the Supplement to the Summa are 
merely his comments on the Books of the Sentences; and that 
great French authority on St. Thomas, M. Legendre, remarks 
that it is a pity that those who put together the Supplement did 
not omit the part on hell, since it in a way spoils a magnificent 
work which began with God’s love and mercy (De Deo Uno) and 
terminated in the same manner (De Deo Incarnato). 

(13) In the next place Fr. Connell says that ‘‘when for several 
centuries Catholic theologians have with moral unanimity held 
that a certain doctrine is an article of faith or an indubitable 
theological truth, Catholics are obliged to accept their decision.” 
But the principle Fr. Connell here lays down can hardly be sus- 
tained by the facts of history; for it has often happened that theo- 
logians, and even Fathers, have held for long periods of time, with 
moral unanimity, that certain doctrines were true and even de fide, 
which have since been rejected or reversed. Thus, for example: 
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(i) Did not the Fathers and theologians for centuries think that 
heaven and hell were in the skies and in the bowels of the earth, 
respectively? 

(ii) For centuries did not the theologians teach that the world 
was created and developed in six natural days, as apparently 
stated in Genesis? 

(iii) Did not the Fathers and theologians for centuries hold 
that the deluge covered the entire earth and destroyed all man- 
kind except one family? 

(iv) Was it not the common opinion of theologians until re- 
cently that the world was only 4000 years old at the coming of 
Christ, and did they not base this teaching on the Scriptures and 
embody it in the liturgy? 

(v) Until the time of Galileo, was it not the accepted teaching 
as of faith that the earth is stationary and that the sun revolves 
about it? And for teaching the opposite was not Galileo con- 
demned by the ecclesiastical authority, and was he not compelled 
by the theologians of the Inquisition to retract on his knees? 

(vi) Until recently was it not the common opinion that all 
points in the description of the parousia, such as stars falling from 
heaven, the sun turning to blood, the roaring of the sea, etc., 
were to be understood of a universal destruction? 

(vii) Was it not believed for centuries that the world was to 
come to an end in the year 1000? And was it not commonly held 
for centuries that the millennium meant a reign of Christ on earth 
for 1000 years? 

(viii) Did not the theologians down to the Middle Ages and 
afterwards generally teach that Angels are corporeal? 

(ix) Did not St. Augustine and many after him teach that 
unbaptized infants are actually tortured by hell-fire? 

(x) Did not many theologians for centuries so exaggerate the 
requisites for absolution that they restricted the number of times 
it might be granted and the kinds of sins for which it might be 
applied? 

(xi) Did not theologians for several centuries teach that 
Probabiliorism was the one norm of conscience, which nobody 
holds today? 

(xii) From the time of the Jansenists down to Pius X was it 
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not commonly taught that Daily Communion was not permissible 
to all classes, and that it required many special conditions? 

(xiii) For centuries did not theologians everywhere hold the 
use of torture to be lawful for inquisitional purposes and approve 
the Spanish Inquisition, both of which are universally repudiated 
today ? 

(xiv) During the Middle Ages and later did not representative 
theologians teach that the blessed derive an increase of delight 
from contemplating the excruciating tortures of the damned, a 
barbarism which no intelligent person would think of embracing 
now? 

(xv) Did not even St. Thomas Aquinas speak approvingly 
of the opinion that the slightest suffering of Purgatory exceeds the 
greatest pain of this world, which is a wild conjecture that few 
would care to endorse today? 

(xvi) Until within our own times was it not.the accepted 
teaching that the Pope jure divino must be a civil ruler? 

(xvii) For several centuries during the Middle Ages and later 
was not the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception obscured in 
the minds of many? And as we understand it now, was it not 
denied by the greatest theologians, most probably including 
St. Thomas himself? 

(xviii) From the time of St. Thomas down to modern times 
did not theologians, not only teach, but hold as de fide (even quot- 
ing the Council of Florence) that the traditio instrumentorum 
was the essential matter of the Sacrament of Orders, which is a 
doctrine now commonly rejected? 

(xix) It is a well-known matter of church history that the 
Greeks had been so almost continuously separated from the Latin 
Church up to the Council of Florence that the Latin theologians 
could be considered as representing the whole theological body 
of the Church; and it is equally well known that these Western 
theologians had been holding all along that material fire in Pur- 
gatory was a matter of faith, and that in the Council of Florence 
it took all the opposition of the Greeks to prevent the Latins from 
defining that doctrine. But since the Council of Florence the 
Greek position on this question is not condemned even theologi- 
cally. 
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(xx) Down to the Middle Ages the Fathers generally held 
that with few exceptions the just were not admitted into blessed- 
ness until after the second coming of Christ. 

These are a few of the doctrines which the Fathers and theo- 
logians held for centuries as Catholic dogma and common 
teaching, but which later were rejected. In view, therefore, of 
these facts Fr. Connell had better go a little slow when insisting 
that what the majority of theologians teach for several centuries 
becomes a matter of faith. 

(14) Fr. Connell fills several pages in his article telling us how 
the fire of hell is real, material, eternal, and active. But here 
again he is simply repeating not official but popular belief, what 
popular theologians say, who in their turn have been repeating 
what their predecessors have been saying from the Middle Ages 
on. He is so intent on convincing us of the literal interpretation 
of the fire of hell that it does not seem to occur to him to pause 
and consider the difficulties that such an interpretation involves. 

(i) In the first place, he ought to show us why there is any 
more reason for interpreting literally the punishments said to be 
inflicted on the damned than there is to interpret literally the cor- 
poral state and condition of the blessed. These two states are 
often spoken of together in Scripture, and what is said of one is 
paralleled in the description of the other. Logic and a primary 

rule of interpretation require in such cases that, as far as possible, 
we should interpret both in the same way. If one is to be under- 
stood literally, then so is the other; and vice versa. But who 
would think of interpreting literally the golden crowns, the white 
robes, the harps, the palms, etc., which the blessed are said to 
wear and to carry? Who would interpret literally the precious 
stones in the walls of the heavenly city, or the glass in its streets? 
And yet there is far less reason for interpreting really and severely 
the positive and corporal punishments meted out to the lost than 
there is for giving a strict and literal interpretation to the corporal 
glories applied to the saved; because, as St. Thomas teaches, 
God always punishes less than is deserved but rewards more, 
and also because it is a rule accepted in law that odious things 
should be understood in a narrow and restricted sense, while 
things favorable are to be understood widely and amply. And as 
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a matter of fact, the furnace, pool, smoke, brimstone, lake, abyss, 
worms, burning, and the like, which are usually associated with 
the fire of hell, are admittedly to be understood in a metaphorical 
sense. Why then insist so strongly on the literalness of the fire 
only which is bound up with these metaphors? Since all these 
accompaniments are metaphors, how does it happen that the 
fire alone is real? 

(ii) Another point which Fr. Connell might have stopped to 
consider is that fire as a punishment is actually used in a meta- 
phorical sense in many passages of Scripture, as all authorities 
admit. As examples we may quote: ‘We have passed through 
fire and water”’ (Ps. Ixv. 12), refers to severe sufferings in general; 
“Thou hast tried us by fire, as silver is tried’’ (Ps. xv. 10), again 
refers to sufferings in an indefinite way; ‘“The Lord has led you 
out of the iron furnace of Egypt” (Deut., iv. 20) means, as St. 
Augustine remarks, that fire is used to express any kind of punish- 
ment; “Whosoever be guilty shall be burnt with fire’ (Josue, 
vii. 14), Josue understood to mean stoning to death, as St. Augus- 
tine also observes. . 

There are also many other passages, especially in the New 
Testament, where fire is to be understood in a metaphorical sense 
such as: ‘baptizing in the Holy Ghost and fire’ (Matt., iii. 11), 
“T am come to cast fire on the earth’”’ (Luke, xii. 41), “‘shall heap 
coals of fire on his head’”’ (Rom., xii. 20), ‘“‘who is scandalized and I 
am not on fire?” (II Cor., ii. 29), ‘‘our God is a consuming fire” 
(Heb., xii. 29), ‘‘the tongue is a fire’ (James, iii. 6), ‘for everyone 
shall be salted with fire’ (Mark, ix. 48), ‘‘fire shall try every 
man’s works’’ (I Cor., iii. 13), “they had breastplates of fire” 
(Apoc., ix. 17), ‘‘shall be saved yet so as by fire’ (I Cor., iii. 15), 
“this feet were as pillars of fire’ (Apoc., x. 1), ‘I saw in heaven a 
sea of glass mingled with fire’ (Apoc., xv. 2), “in a flame of fire 
yielding vengeance”’ (II Thess., i. 8), ‘“‘hell and death were cast into 
the pool of fire’’ (Apoc., xx. 14). 

Even when Our Lord spoke of hell and hell-fire, or gehenna (as it 
is expressed in the Hebrew and Greek), His language was drawn 
from the valley of Hinnom (ge Hinnom), lying to the south of the 
walls of Jerusalem where from early times a perpetual fire was kept 
burning for the purpose of consuming objects which would be 
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causes of legal defilement (such as refuse, the bodies of dead 
animals, the bodies of criminals, people who had been found dead 
on the road, etc.), and where previously Moloch worship had been 
practised and idolatrous Hebrews for a time sacrificed their infants 
to this god of fire. Because of its uncleanness, its heathen and 
idolatrous associations, this place was looked upon by all faithful 
Jews as a place of abomination and horror, and so it offered a 
fitting illustration and symbol of the spiritual fate of lost souls. 
Hence to stress the reality, eternity, and horror of the hell of the 
damned, it is by no means necessary to be insisting upon the 
literalness of the human language and symbols by which Our 
Lord and the inspired writers expressed it. The awfulness of the 
state of the lost rests not in the human symbol or language by 
which it is expressed or illustrated, but in the grim spiritual 
reality that lies behind these earthly vehicles of eternal 
truth. 

True, Fr. Connell has cited a decision of the Sacred Penitentiary 
of April 30, 1890, to show that we must hold that there is ma- 
terial fire in hell; but he passes over the facts that the decision in 
question was not doctrinal, but disciplinary; that it was issued in 
response to a particular place and situation, and not for the 
Church at large; that similar decisions of Roman Congregations 
have been issued before, and later recalled or reversed; and that 
the Church in her wisdom may and often does forbid certain 
teachings and books, not because they are false, but because they 
are inopportune, or might be misunderstood, or would be abused, 
and so on. 

(iii) Furthermore, Fr. Connell might have attached a little 
more importance to what the great Fathers of the Church have 
said about the fire of hell. Thus, the Greek Fathers, Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, say it is spiritual, a suffering in the soul 
or conscience; and St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Gregory Nazian- 
zus were much influenced by Origen on this point. St. John 
Damascene, who knew so well the mind of the Greek Fathers, says 
that the fire of hell is not real or material, but something very 
different from our fire, so much so that men hardly know what it 
is. St. Ambrose declares that “the gnashing of teeth, the worm 
that dieth not, and the fire that is not extinguished, are not bodily 
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things.”’ St. Jerome tells us that the majority of interpreters in 
his day understood the fire of hell to refer to the torments of con- 
science. St. Augustine says that the question of hell-fire was dis- 
puted, some understanding it literally as a bodily thing, others 
metaphorically as something in the soul. St. Thomas Aquinas 
observes that, when the Fathers and Doctors speak of lost in- 
fants as tortured by fire, they are to be understood in a wide 
sense, specific punishments being mentioned in order to express 
some punishment in general. 

(iv) Billuart, one of the greatest of modern theologians and 
interpreters of St. Thomas and one generally known for his rigor 
or great conservatism, lays down the sound principle that fire in 
Scripture should be understood metaphorically whenever there 
would be unsuitability in a literal understanding of the word. 
But that a material explanation of the fires of hell is fraught with 
tremendous difficulties is evident from the efforts of the theologians 
and the extremes to which they go to explain: (a) how a material 
thing, which naturally belongs only to a material state, can be 
made an instrument to punish a spiritual being in a spiritual 
state; (b) how an element, which as we know it always consumes, 
can feed on its object forever without consuming it; (c) how these 
miracles have to be sustained for eternity; (d) how the eternal 
torture of human beings can be reconciled with God’s everlasting 
attributes of goodness, love, and mercy towards all His children 
whom He has created and redeemed by the blood of His only 
Son. 

(v) It is an accepted principle that miracles are not to be 
multiplied without necessity. But where is the necessity of 
postulating an eternal chain of miracles in order to hold the ma- 
teriality of hell-fire? And how can such an explanation in any 
way be reasonably harmonized with our ideas of God’s attributes 
of justice, goodness, mercy, patience, long-suffering, love, etc., 
which are revealed on almost every page of the Sacred Scriptures? 
We may not hold with Avicenna, Moses Maimonides, and the 
Modernists condemned by Pius X, that there is no analogy be- 
tween our ideas of goodness, justice, love, mercy, etc., and the 
attributes of God so designated. On the contrary, we must 
believe that there is some likeness and some analogy between our 
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conceptions of these virtues and the corresponding attributes of 
God; and therefore it would seem to be, not only absurd and ir- 
rational, but actually destructive of the revealed attributes of the 
Father of all men to say that He has predestined and prepared an 
eternal furnace of real fire where innumerable multitudes of His 
children shall be punished forever for the sins they have committed 
during a brief life which is replete with trial, temptation, and suf- 
fering of every kind, wherein sin is made attractive and easy and 
virtue very difficult, and wherein consequently the way that 
leads to eternal life is narrow and strait, but broad the way and 
wide the gate that leads to destruction, as Our Lord Himself 
said. The very justice as well as mercy of God forbids the 
thought of a doctrine so intolerable and blasphemous. 

We may insist all we please on an eternal hell of material fire 
and torments, but anyone who is acquainted with the modern 
mind knows that intelligent Catholics, as well as outsiders, will 
no longer accept such a teaching. Neither can they be intimi- 
dated into accepting it. And the surest way to destroy all dogma 
and all faith in God with intelligent people today is to insist that 
this irrational and revolting doctrine is a dogma that must be 
held on faith. It is not a dogma, it is not an object of faith; and 
the chattering in unison of certain theologians since the time of 
Peter Lombard cannot make it so, for the simple reason, as we 
have shown above, that it is not a part of revealed truth. It 
should be the business of theologians to explain and defend, not 
to invent revelation, and to explain it in a way that is sound and 
reasonable and not irrational and blasphemous. Why interpret 
the words of Our Lord in a way that makes the Gospel repugnant 
and outrageous to the very nature of God? 

It would be very interesting if on some future occasion Fr. 
Connell, or someone who holds his views, would put aside for a 
moment this doctrine about hell-fire and consider a more funda- 
mental problem, namely, what proof, if any, Revelation furnishes 
that the reprobate persist forever in their conscious individuality. 
He will doubtless find it hard to find even one clear text of Scrip- 
ture which really proves that the lost survive eternally. That 
they are lost forever, as far as heaven is concerned, is clear and 
beyond dispute, but that they continue to exist in their miserable 
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state is quite a different question. The classic words used by 
Scripture everywhere to describe the fate and final condition of 
sinners are ‘‘death,”’ “‘destruction,’’ and such like terms; whereas 
“‘life’’ is the word commonly employed to describe the state of the 
saved. Hence also here, on this question of the actual, eternal 
duration of the damned, our friend will find much food for per- 
sonal thought and original study. 











Mopping up the Movies 


By GEORGE ZIMPFER 


As the current crusade against the immoral and indecent 
movie waxes warmer and the flood of comment in secular and 
religious newspapers and periodicals rises higher, the necessity 
for a clear and definite statement of objective becomes daily more 
apparent. For the individual Catholic, and particularly for the 
priest, clear and courageous thinking is no less a necessity. If 
this sounds like an over-bold and presumptuous statement, let 
the reader read on before he passes judgment. 

In the matter of clarity, the writer of course does not refer to 
those basic moral principles on which the Legion of Decency rests 
its case, but to the growing confusion and disagreement which 
any moral interpretation of the movies (or of any form of art, 
for that matter) is almost certain to produce. 

There can be no questioning the fact that the motion picture 
industry has grossly betrayed its great possibilities for the popu- 
lar dissemination of esthetic appreciation, for clean and whole- 
some entertainment, and for educational advancement in general. 
It is admitted by all fairminded individuals that the industry 
has time and again repudiated its word to administer to itself a 
much-needed moral bath. It is readily admitted, too, that the 
protest now growing in power under the concerted direction of 
the Catholic Hierarchy does not trust for effectiveness so much to 
censorship, properly so called, as to the much more practical boy- 
cott and the consequent wounding of the offending industry in 
the most sensitive portion of its anatomy. The need of control 
over what is without doubt a vital agency affecting the moral 
tone of the people is meeting with almost universal approval, 
not only from the Catholic clergy and people, but from sincere 
non-Catholics as well. The approval of the method decided 
upon is also widespread. 

But all these are points that long since have been agreed upon 
by discriminating and thinking people, Catholic and non-Catho- 
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lic. To date, the greatest service of the Legion of Decency has 
been the organization of a hitherto diffused and aimless public 
opinion on the subject and an articulation sufficiently powerful 
to impress even the callous paganism of Hollywood’s overlords. 
Beyond that there is little that is definite in the direction and co- 
ordination of the attack, though the crusade is now well under 
way. Theso-called ‘‘stagger’’ method of attack, beginning slowly 
and indefinitely with blow after blow of popular resentment popu- 
larly expressed, no doubt has its advantages. But in the mean- 
time there is very real danger that the present confusion may 
lead to widespread individual discontent with indefiniteness, 
and thus the laudable movement may defeat its own purpose. 


A Danger to Be Faced 


The danger of any reform movement becoming too vehement 
and autocratic has been touched upon by many writers since the 
present crusade began. There can be no denying its force in 
view of the rather pathetic collapse of national Prohibition. And 
just as Prohibition’s greatest weakness was that the great body 
of the people resented its fanatical zeal and autocratic dictation, 
so the present attempt to purge the movies appears to face a simi- 
lar weakness in spite of efforts of the episcopacy to avert such a 
development. It is a patent fact that the American people as a 
whole resent the holier-than-thou attitude, and our Catholic 
people of the present day share this feeling. Our people may in- 
deed go through the motions of standing up in church and taking 
a verbal pledge, or affix their signatures to a paper passed to them 
after the Sunday collection, but they may easily do these things 
more to show their veneration for the Hierarchy and parish 
clergy than from any personal and definite conviction. This 
question of movie reform is quite as personal a matter as Prohi- 
bition was, and perhaps more so, for it affects not only the enter- 
tainment of vast numbers but also their very human faith in 
their own moral sense and discretion. No one likes to be told 
that he is stupid in the selection of his entertainment, and he dis- 
likes even more intensely the implication that his taste has been 
hitherto somewhat depraved. True, the forces for betterment 
have not made these assertions explicitly, and no doubt such 
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thoughts are farthest from the minds of the sincere leaders of the 
movement. Nevertheless, it is a fact that people in general are 
not slow in drawing such deductions if the moral pressure of any 
reform movement becomes burdensome to the individual. Too 
strong a moral suasion in regard to purity is just as apt to produce 
a deep resentment and protest as any other undue effort to con- 
trol the popular will. We may assert vigorously that the moral 
law must be upheld, but the advocates of Prohibition asserted 
the same. The difficulty was that the people refused to see any 
violation of the moral law in the drinking of intoxicating bever- 
ages. The great bulk of the population knew well the distinction 
between use and abuse, and they resented bitterly the assertion 
that the very act of drinking such liquors was evil. They re- 
sented even more the attempt to interfere with their own personal 
habits. On similar grounds this undoubtedly good movement 
to make the movies decent may meet its Waterloo. Much water 
has flowed under bridges since the day when pulpit-pounding 
produced desired results, or strong sacerdotal language cowed an 
immigrant congregation. The vigor of a Bossuet had its merits, 
but today more than ever it must be tempered with the suavity 
of Francis de Sales. 

The confusion of interpretation at the present time is undoubt- 
edly serious. In one diocese there is thunder and severity; in 
another there is moderation and justifiable caution. In one 
church the priest speaks of ‘‘approved”’ lists, “partly objection- 
able’ lists, and “‘black”’ lists; in another church the priest em- 
phasizes “‘black’’ lists alone. At the eight o’clock Mass on Sun- 
day the people hear a general denunciation which makes them 
wonder just what all the excitement is about, and at the eleven 
o’clock Mass there is a tirade against gangster pictures in particu- 
lar. Some priests exhort their people to pledge themselves to 
stay away from all movies for the next six months, and others say 
little or nothing because they are awaiting further developments. 

The first result of all this diversity of treatment is bewilder- 
ment, mixed with a sincere desire to follow out all reasonable in- 
structions and requests. When conflicting instructions are given, 
there ensues a vigorous debate in the home over what Father So- 
and-so said in his sermon and what Father Whosis proclaimed 
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when asked personally for advice. The further result is that 
everyone concerned has a little individual battle with himself or 
herself about the proper course to pursue, and then ends up by 
continuing as in the past to use his or her own judgment, if any. 
And if perchance checked up by friend or pastor for attending an 
objectionable performance, such folks in quick self-defense claim 
that nobody seems to know exactly what is wrong and what is 
right and that they went in perfect good faith. Added to this, 
there is very apt to be a good deal of bitterness about undue 
clerical interference, especially since in the actual picture seen 
there was absolutely nothing that was ‘‘off-color’’—at least in 
their opinions. The final result? Quiet, personal indifference! 


The Appointment of Censors 


Of course, the present time may be pregnant with plans for 
uniformity in this matter of interpretation and definite guidance. 
But in the meanwhile there is room for liberty of discussion. Cer- 
tainly it would seem that the custom of some dioceses of pub- 
lishing “‘approved lists’ and “‘partly objectionable lists’’ is only 
contributing to the confusion. In these ‘‘approved lists” or 
“‘partly objectionable”’ lists who is the official moral guide? Is 
the guide or censor a group ora person? Ineither case, it is rather 
dangerous business to entrust the moral direction of twenty mil- 
lion of the faithful to the particular moral and esthetic views of 
one or a few, competent though they may be judged by their 
superiors. Will the “approved’’ movies be only those of the 
type of “Little Women’? Shall we be expected to stay away 
from those listed as “partly objectionable’? Or may we use our 
own judgment? What is meant by “indecent”? And what is 
definitely immoral or obscene? All these are questions the Catho- 
lic people are asking today. What are we to do about it? 

Though the point may be debatable, the writer takes the stand 
that a negative minimum of restriction is the desirable thing. 
There must be some definite criterion—not numerous criteria. 
As some dioceses have wisely ordered, the monthly list of for- 
bidden movies is to be composed only of those plays which are 
truly offensive to morality and decency, in the sense that they 
present vice as attractive. ‘Back Street’’ was a play that quite 
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openly appealed for the sympathy of the audience in the question 
of a woman’s right to play the mistress and the man’s right to 
support her. “The Life of Vergie Winters’’ is a similar theme 
and similarly treated. There can be no question or doubt in 
plays of this stamp, either in the minds of priests or sincere lay 
people. Such products of Hollywood are inimical to morality 
and to society, and only the smut-lovers would approve them. 
Basically, they are evil in matter as well as in their suggestion 
that evil is something praiseworthy and noble. 

But how about the play that portrays evil as evil? Must the 
so-called gangster play be always condemned, simply because it 
shows gangsters at their nefarious undertakings? Must a movie 
like the coming “‘Barretts of Wimpole Street’”’ be at once de- 
nounced, if it contains even a brief and wholly repelling allusion 
to the evil of incestuous desire? Katharine Cornell, in her sur- 
passingly beautiful rendition of the character of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, reached the heights of true art in her interpretation of horror 
and repugnance at the weakness of her father. If the movie 
version of the play is done with the same restraint and delicacy, 
must it be condemned merely because incest is alluded to or sug- 
gested? If that line of reasoning is to be followed, we may well 
close our Bibles, for there is surely no more powerful description 
of life as it really is—a strange mixture of human greatness and 
depravity—than the sacred Scriptures. But there evil is always 
painted as evil; no doubt is left in the mind of the reader. If 
movies are to continue to improve their art and artistry (and God 
knows they need improvement!), they will not achieve these ob- 
jectives by a forced adherence to the policy of producing only 
“virtuous” films. The writer holds no brief for Mr. Heywood 
Broun, but occasionally the gentleman talks sound sense and al- 
ways gives the impression of sincerity. In a recent column he 
says: “The triumph of man over temptation has always been 
considered a noble theme, but it can hardly be made persuasive if 
the temptation is to be left wholly to the imagination.” 

So what? Only this: if it be a true function of art to portray 
vice as vice, to contrast it with the good, to show its inevitable 
consequences, certainly a list of “‘approved’’ movies is going to 
be of considerable size! Will that list touch merely the so-called 
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“‘features,’’ or will it include that great mass of second-rate come- 
dies and farces—and what have you ?—that inevitably accompanies 
such features? Oftener than not nowadays, objection may be 
lodged against the vulgar and obscene “‘filler’’ of a movie show 
rather than against the leading attraction. And what will be 
done about the “‘partly objectionable” pictures? Are such lists to 
serve merely as warnings? Seeing that “‘objectionable’’ matter 
is so much a personal affair, the use of such a list or lists is at least 
questionable. The conclusion is obvious. What is needed is a 
definite negative minimum of restriction. Let us concentrate on 
that type of movie about which there can be no dispute or difference of 
opinion, at least among people guided by Catholic moral teaching. 
Let our Legion of Decency exert all its growing power against 
those shows alone which openly or subtly glorify vice, be it sexual 
or social vice or any other kind. 

These are the only plays that can definitely be said to present 
approximate occasion of sin to the faithful. And ‘‘definitely”’ 
here does not mean absolute accuracy, even in such evidently 
harmful offerings. For every priest knows well that a ‘‘proximate 
occasion of sin” is a very variable thing, differing widely in indi- 
viduals. If we are to assert that “‘slightly objectionable’’ movies 
as well as those on a “black list’ are proximate occasions of sin, 
we are asserting an opinion, not a fact that is proved in even the 
majority of cases. It is precisely this debatable point that is apt 
to breed resentment, particularly among the educated classes of 
our people. If competent judges of the theatre and the screens, 
such as Mr. Skinner of The Commonweal, are supposed to support 
a too rigorous program of reform, they are quite apt to do it with 
their tongues in their cheeks or refuse to conform at all. And 
of what could such rebels be accused? Of lukewarmness in the 
Faith? Of frustrating wholesome reform? Or merely of having 
the courage of their convictions? 


Another Crucial Point 


The dangers to the laudable movement which have been alluded 
to in this paper are cited by the writer with no claim to originality. 
Most likely at this very moment they are being weighed and con- 
sidered by the leaders of the crusade, and soon we shall see them 
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eliminated. One final danger, however, may still be mentioned. 

The movie industry, as all know, is not motivated by charity. 
It is a huge business, and operates for gain—financial gain. It 
has yielded rich returns in the past, and its magnates expect rich 
returns in the future. To them the industry is a permanent 
thing; a temporary set-back at the box office they expect occa- 
sionally. They have experienced storms of criticism before, and 
have survived. They are cunning and shrewd, and know the 
value of waiting. Even if the Legion of Decency confines itself 
to a definite attack and the negative minimum of restriction here 
advocated, there is the ever-present danger of the waning of en- 
thusiasm and interest on the part of the people. Priests are well 
acquainted with the difficulties attending the establishment and 
continuance of various parish organizations. They know so well 
the three phases—the period of enthusiasm, the period of stability 
and interest, and the period of decay. They know well the con- 
stant effort that is required to stave off that final phase, the con- 
stant necessity of a definite program of activities. 

A central board of pre-viewers or censors, or whatever we wish 
to call them, would accomplish little without the regular co- 
operation and interest of the parish priest. The parish priest is 
the keyman, as he is in so many other phases of the Church’s ac- 
tivity. In other matters, such as diocesan charities, much de- 
pends onthe good will of the individual priest for the ultimate 
success. In this question of the worth or worthlessness of the 
movies, even more importance attaches to the individual interest 
and effort of the priests, since the factor of individual interpreta- 
tion plays so great a part. If the whole movement is to have 
permanence, if it is to be more than a passing threat to the mag- 
nates of Hollywood, the parish priests as a whole must be whole- 
heartedly back of the movement. No more than any others do 
they wish their personal intelligence to be hampered by undue 
restriction and narrow interpretations. If a basis of agreement, 
definite and clear, is offered them, they will strive with all the 
strength of twenty thousand skilled warriors in behalf of the moral 
safety of the laity entrusted to their care. 
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Mixed Marriages: 
Preventives and Curatives 


By PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 


In a previous article, “Catholic Losses through Mixed Mar- 
riages,’’ I made an estimate of the leakage suffered by the Church 
in consequence of the annual crop of mixed marriages. Though 
I made every effort to be conservative rather than extreme in my 
reckoning, I found that the souls lost to the Church from this 
source is probably not far short of 100,000 annually. Likewise, 
such statistics as we have on the question seem to indicate that 
mixed marriages are on the increase rather than on the decline 
in this country. 

In view of all this, it is important to ask ourselves the question: 
What can we do to prevent mixed marriages, or, if we cannot 
entirely prevent them, what can we do to reduce their number? 
Most of our readers are familiar with the measure proposed six 
years ago in the pages of this Review by Father Woywod to deal 
with the situation. The question, “Should dispensations for 
mixed marriages be absolutely abolished ?’’ he answered by saying: 
“Yes, they should—at least in the manner in which they are at 
present granted.’”! 

It must be admitted by everyone who read Father Woywod’s 
article carefully that he argued his case extremely well. Theo- 
retically, most of his arguments are well-nigh unanswerable. 
Practically, however, I am not at all sure that the policy advo- 
cated by him would work out so satisfactorily as he seemed to 
think. It is, however, worthy of remark how many priests, who 
took the trouble to send in their opinions on the question, fully 
agreed with the able canonist. Of the twenty-four letters that 
were published by THE HoMILeETICc in reply to the suggestion, 
only two absolutely opposed the stand of Father Woywod. 
Such a measure would, of course, save the busy parish priest 


1 THe HoMILETIC AND PastoraL REvieEw, April, 1928. 
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much disagreeable work in the way of instruction and seeking 
to hold the non-Catholic parties in mixed marriages to their 
promises. How far this consideration helped to shape the con- 
sensus of opinion, it would be interesting to know. 

However, as one of the foremost canonists of the country re- 
marked in discussing this proposal with me, the suggestion ‘‘can 
scarcely be reconciled with the sympathetic condescension of the 
Church to the weakness of her children. On the other hand, the 
apathetic thoughtlessness with which some priests seem to treat 
this whole question, and the recklessness with which they appear 
to go through with mixed marriages, is not in harmony with the 
wishes of the Church. Jn medio stat virtus!’ The mind of the 
Church in the matter is to be found somewhere between these 
two extreme positions. 

In fact, I think we may find her solution of this vexing problem 
in a recent Decree of the Congregation of the Holy Office on mixed 
marriages. True, so far as this country is concerned, that De- 
cree does not seem to inculcate any new provision for the greater 
assurance that the parties themselves will fulfill the promises 
they make. Canon 1061 already prescribes that there must be 
moral certainty that the promises will really be fulfilled. This 
_ applies, first and above all, to the sincerity and trustworthiness 
of the parties themselves. Without this moral certainty a dis- 
pensation cannot validly be granted. Directly and immediately, 
therefore, ‘“‘the Decree will not affect the granting of dispensations 
for mixed marriages in this country, so long as no such adverse 
civil laws as are referred to in the Decree are enacted by our legis- 
latures. Indirectly, however, it will have this effect that it will 
draw the attention of Ordinaries, pastors and other priests to the 
need of greater care in obtaining the prescribed cautiones, in 
assuring themselves of the moral certainty that the parties are 
sincere in making the promises and that they can and will fulfill 
them, in instructing the faithful and the non-Catholic parties to 
mixed marriages on the import of these promises, and finally in 
following up the cases after mixed marriages have been con- 
tracted in order to assist by prudent advice and exhortation in the 
fulfillment of the promises.’’? 

2 The Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1932, p. 408. 
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In these few sentences, Father Schaaf has very neatly shown the 
meaning of the new Decree for this country, besides outlining for 
us a method of attack on the evils of mixed marriages. Plainly, 
it can serve no useful purpose to deal ina harsh and high-handed 
way with the young people when they come to announce to us 
their desire of entering into a mixed union. Such methods will 
only serve to estrange them from the Church, and in many cases 
may lead to the most calamitous of all mixed marriages—an in- 
valid one. We can enforce the Decrees of the Church to the 
last jot and tittle, and still be kindly and understanding. It is 
too late to forestall a mixed marriage when the young couple come 
to announce their intentions. An ounce of prevention is still 
worth a pound of cure; but the preventive measures must be 
applied before the young people have become engaged and set the 
date for the wedding. 


The First Precaution 


Effectively to prevent mixed marriages, we must bring our 
people to a realization of the Church’s attitude towards them and 
the evils which often follow in their wake. This work should be 
begun in the upper grades of our schools, continued by talks on 
the subject to the Sodality and young men’s organizations, and 
completed by occasional sermons to all the people from the pulpit. 
We must keep our young people from unnecessary association 
with non-Catholics by persuading them, as much as may be, to 
attend Catholic high schools and colleges. Finally, they must 
be given occasion to meet Catholic young people of the opposite 
sex in clubs and activities of various kinds. This opportunity 
to meet one another socially will probably do more to lessen the 
number of mixed marriages than anything else. This phase of 
parochial activity has been too generally slighted. It is while in 
their teens that many of our young people become estranged from 
their Church by forming intimate associations with non-Catholics 
either at school or at work. Both parents and priests must set 
energetically to work to devise ways and means of counteracting 
this adverse influence. 

Incipient courtships with non-Catholics might also be made a 
point for special inquiry in the annual parish visitation. This 
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will give the priest an excellent opportunity to advise mothers 
how to deal with such a situation. Then, if a priest has the con- 
fidence of his boys and girls, and speaks to them in a heart-to- 
heart way before any deep-rooted attachment has been formed, 
there is some hope of preventing a misalliance. 


On Giving the Instructions 


Of equal importance with these measures to lessen the frequency 
of mixed marriages, are the prescriptions of Canon Law for safe- 
guarding the faith of the Catholic party and his (or her) offspring. 
Do what we will to prevent them, it is a safe prediction that such 
unions will still be numerous in a country where Catholics form 
only one-fifth or one-sixth of the total population. But by 
sustained and concerted action we can do much to prevent the 
religious indifference and loss of faith to which they so frequently 
lead. Much depends on the priest’s method of approach. Un- 
derstanding of the Protestant mind and outlook, coupled with 
courtesy and kindliness of manner, will enable him to surmount 
the initial difficulties. Never should the non-Catholic be bullied 
or antagonized. A friendly understanding is generally possible 
without departing one iota from the Church Law. 

In giving the instructions prescribed in many dioceses in mixed 
marriage cases, the attitude taken by the priest is of prime im- 
portance. He may give them in a perfunctory way, satisfied 
merely with fulfilling a burdensome duty imposed by the Church, 
or he may welcome the chance thus offered him to make the 
teachings of the Church better understood, and treat the non- 
Catholic as a prospective convert. The impression made on the 
person will be unfavorable or favorable according as the priest 
approaches the task in the one or the other frame of mind. The 
priest must, moreover, be careful always to be at hand at the times 
appointed for the instructions, even though he may have to cancel 
a social engagement to do so. And I think it is sound theology 
to hold that the priest’s zeal in these cases will bring down upon 
the one whom he is instructing in the truths of faith a greater 
outpouring of divine grace. Even though the youxg man or 
woman may not be ready to submit to the Church at the end 
of the instruction, the priest?ought not to give up hope or lose 
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interest. Prayer and the example of a devout Catholic spouse 
will often in due time bring about the desired result. The num- 
ber of our mixed marriages could probably be cut to one-half or 
one-third of our present numbers by proper work and care on the 
part of our priests. 

The signing of the cautiones must never be a matter of mere 
formality, a simple signing on the dotted line. The Church’s 
requirements in the way of promises must be thoroughly ex- 
plained, and their binding force in conscience made clear. By 
neglecting to do so, we may easily make ourselves responsible 
for an invalid marriage, for the moral certainty required for the 
valid granting of the dispensation can hardly be present when the 
non-Catholic does not so much as realize to what he is signing his 
name. 

Moreover, care should be taken to show why the Church re- 
quires the promises. Until the fundamental principles under- 
lying them are explained, the Church’s requirements are likely 
to appear arbitrary and unfair to the non-Catholic mind. Given 
the Church’s conviction that she is the one true Church of Jesus 
Christ, and her consequent sacred obligation of safeguarding the 
faith of her children, her stand on this question must appear not 
only reasonable but the only one possible, and a non-Catholic 
of even fair intelligence will hardly fail to see it. Such a realiza- 
tion may sometimes form the edge of a wedge of grace whose final 
result may be the conversion of the non-Catholic. 


After the Marriage 


The marriage over, these cases must not be suffered to escape 
from our attention. The special index cards provided by some 
chanceries are designed to facilitate the obligation of keeping 
them constantly in mind and warding off the dangers that beset 
such unions. Where such cards are not furnished by the dio- 
cesan chancery, cards of a special color inserted in the general 
parish index would serve the same purpose. It is imperative 
that the priest keep in close touch with these families, if they are 
to be kept faithful. Here is a case in which he need not scruple 
to show special interest in individuals or even visit their homes 
from time to time. His counsel and encouragement will be a 
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great help to the Catholic spouse, and his kindly interest will not 
be lost on the non-Catholic. 

If the priest is careful to keep his mixed marriage records in 
order, he will know beforehand when it is time for the children 
of such marriages to start school. A visit from the parish-priest 
at the time may well serve to clinch the argument as to whether 
it shall be public school or parochial school. Once the child has 
begun to go to the public school, it will take a great deal of per- 
suasion to effect a change. This is the priest’s battle as well as 
that of the Catholic party. Consummate tact combined with 
firmness will usually win the day. 

For the sake of saving the children to the Faith, the priest ought 
to leave no stone unturned in trying to bring the non-Catholic 
parties in mixed marriages into the Church. At times they are 
to be gathered in almost for the asking and instructing; more 
often it will take much prayer and prudent planning to bring 
them into the Fold. In this work, a child in the parish school 
will be our most powerful ally. Such a child will carry the at- 
mosphere of the Catholic school into the home, and by constant 
prayer and direct appeal will often be the instrument under God of 
effecting the conversion of the non-Catholic parent. 

Invalid mixed marriages require special attention. In most in- 
stances they must be ferreted out, because those who have entered 
into them quite naturally seek to escape the vigilant eye of the 
parish-priest. Only a searching house-to-house census will bring 
most of them to light. To accomplish this end, it may be neces- 
sary to call to our aid the services of tactful laymen. When 
such cases have been unearthed, the priest must go after them 
with patience and persistency if he hopes to persuade the couple 
to have their marriage validated. In this he must often show 
himself more earnest than the parties themselves. Nothing else 
will bring them so readily to a realization of their deplorable state 
as great zeal on the part of the priest in reaching out after them. 

In large parishes, where mixed marriages are likely to be numer- 
ous, it might be advisable to assign definite cases to each priest for 
supervision. Otherwise, each priest may shift the responsibility 
to other shoulders. What is everybody’s business generally be- 
comes nobody’s business. And when such families leave our 
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district, we can still keep them under priestly supervision by in- 
forming the pastor into whose parish they move. 

Strong convictions on the part of the priest, when carried over 
into action, can hardly fail to impress the persons themselves with 
the seriousness of this matter. And if, after all our efforts, the 
losses are still greater than we like to think, we can console our- 
selves with the thought that we have done what is humanly 
possible, and shall be able to answer in the Day of Judgment for 


the souls entrusted to our care. 

















Catholic Children in Public Schools 


By JAMES J. JOHNSTON 


Can we develop a good, practical Catholic from a public school 
child? The answer is not “‘No,” or “‘Perhaps,’’ or even “Yes.” 
The answer is ‘“We must,’’ because any other response is an open 
admission that the bright future which we confidently expect for 
the Church in this country is a mirage,a dream. At least half of 
our Catholic children secure their education in public schools. 
The Catholic Directory for 1933 gives 2,170,102 as our parochial 
school attendance. 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 is the figure generally 
agreed on as the Catholic attendance in the public schools. 
According to The World Almanac there is one child in either 
elementary or secondary schools for every 4.3 of our total popula- 
tion. Accepting the 20,268,030 Catholic population as given in 
The Catholic Directory as correct (although many consider it as 
considerably less than the truth), we would be forced to put the 
number of Catholic children at 4,713,581. Again, as we firmly 
believe in the efficacy of the Sacraments, the percentage of 
Catholic children ought to be considerably above the average, 
due to the prevalence of birth control outside the Church. In 
any event, to say that half the Catholic youth are in public 
institutions of learning is certainly an understatement. 

Moreover, it must not be supposed that this applies only to 
those sections of our country where the Church is as yet poorly 
established. It is equally true of the large industrial centers. 
Within the past eight months, a priest, curious enough to ascer- 
tain the facts and having the means at hand, investigated his own 
diocese, one which has been established nearly one hundred years, 
whose people have the reputation of being thoroughly conserva- 
tive and solidly Catholic. The Catholic school tradition has been 
fostered by years of insistent and honest efforts of the clergy. 
The teaching staff, because of the insistence of the bishop, are 
practically all graduates of either colleges or normal schools. 


The diocesan equipment is the equal of the public schools and the 
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civil authorities admit it. In the episcopal city there are 100,026 
children of grammar school age. Of these 31,000 are enrolled 
in the Catholic schools, 69,000 in the public schools. A room- 
to-room check made through these public schools showed about 
5000 Jews, 32,600 other non-Catholics, and 30,450 who claimed 
the Catholic religion. These are given in round numbers, but 
the exact figures are in the hands of the writer. Outside the city 
the results were about the same—19,000 Catholic children in 
parochial schools, some 20,000 in public institutions. And all 
this is in a diocese where for some seventy years the Catholic 
school idea has been vigorously and sincerely fostered! 

The writer does not maintain that a public school education 
plus religious instruction outside is equal to a Catholic school 
training. Even if the Church were silent, which she certainly 
is not, common sense would dictate otherwise. But what he 
does hold is this, that we have only a portion of our children in 
our schools; that due to present financial conditions and to the 
indifference of many of the parents we are not going to get any 
considerable number of these public school children into our 
schools for some time to come; that, furthermore, unless we make 
a more serious and intelligent effort to give these children a thor- 
ough Catholic training, we run the grave risk of being confronted 
in the next generation with thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of folk who are either Catholic in name only or who have aban- 
doned even that hollow pretense. The fact that the most serious 
troubles of the Church in France, in Mexico, in the countries of 
South America and in Spain have been caused by men who should 
be Catholics is no accident. The bigotry of the descendants of 
the Irish in the South should be a lesson and a warning. ‘‘Give 
me the child and do what you will with the man,” is a bit more 
than a copybook exercise. The pastor who thinks the child 
problem solved because his school is filled will find much food for 
thought if he will pay a visit to the neighboring public school and 
cast his eye over the Catholic names on the attendance roll. 
Let us take a lesson from Lenin, from Mussolini, from Hitler, 
who are determined to consolidate and make certain of their 
power by training the rising generation according to their prin- 
ciples. 
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Present Catechetical Methods 


Our existing methods of training non-attendants of Catholic 
schools belong to the village civilization of eighty years ago, when 
the pastor knew each individual parishioner intimately. Let 
the inquisitive priest walk into the public school yard where the 
boys are playing. 

“My friend, are you a Catholic?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And how many gods are there?” 

‘“Three.”’ 

“When did you go to confession last time?”’ 

“When I made my First” (Or “When I got confirmed,” or 
‘Ten months,” or ‘“Two years” or ‘““Three years’’). 

Such are the usual answers he will receive, and that among 
children from eight to thirteen years of age. Having but a poor 
example at home, the very best receive the Sacraments at inter- 
vals of three to six months. The others stay away for years. 
And as for Mass attendance, the less said the better. 

Now, the only method used universally to solve this problem is 
the Sunday School. True, here and there other methods find 
favor, but the Sunday School is the general favorite. And yet 
who seriously maintains that the Sunday School gives a thorough 
Catholic training? These children are herded in for a few months 
before First Communion and again for a few months before 
Confirmation, and then off they go with at the very most from 
twenty-five to forty hours of actual training in religion as a 
foundation upon which to build for time and eternity. It might 
work in a Catholic country, or rather it might stem the tide of 
irreligion a bit longer, but in the thoroughly Protestant, even 
pagan, atmosphere of the United States it forms a mighty thin 
veneer which is soon rubbed off. The Sunday School, with its 
hour session after the Children’s Mass (no Holy Communion for 
the children, they get too hungry for breakfast), or its drab com- 
petition with the neighborhood movie theater in the afternoon, 
with its irregular attendance, its incompetent, if willing, teachers, 
with its self-complacent atmosphere that “it is not much use, 
children; if you were any good at all, you would be with us in the 
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Catholic school—but we will do what we can’’—no, the Sunday 
School is not the answer to the child’s needs. The public school 
child needs instruction, solid, interesting and adequate. He 
needs supervision of his religious life, much stricter supervision 
than the Catholic school child. He needs sympathy and kindness 
from his priest. He is not responsible and ought not to be blamed 
for his sad condition. His parents are to be rebuked, not he. 
God may punish children for the sins of their parents, but He 
certainly has not commissioned us to act as His agents in this 
matter. The writer criticizes but he does not blame. We know 
that priests expend their efforts with the best of intentions. We 
merely point out that these efforts are not getting results. 


One Pastor’s Solution 


And yet the situation is not hopeless by any means. Consider 
one pastor’s efforts to solve it. Some eighteen years ago a pastor 
found himself in possession of a parish. The people were poor 
and far from generous to the church. Moreover, they were 
indifferent to religion. The children were numerous. He had 
the alternative of spending what little he could raise on a school 
to take care of a small portion of the children and let the others 
shift more or less for themselves for want of means and time— 
or to try to take care of all children without the aid of a school. 
With his bishop’s permission he chose the latter alternative. 

What results have followed? There are now in that parish 
3387 boys and girls between the ages of six and seventeen. The 
church is in contact with and has a record of every child. The 
pastor sees in church ninety-two per cent of these children every 
Sunday. Last year 83,000 Communions were distributed among 
them, which is an average of a little over twenty-five Communions 
a year per child. They make their confessions frequently and 
devoutly. They have not covered the Catechism as intensively 
as the Catholic school child, but they have been drilled in the 
fundamentals of Catholic belief and practice and they retain 
them remarkably well. Those who have grown up in past years 
have continued as adults the practice of their religion. Some 
have fallen away but the majority have continued. A house-to- 
house check one year ago found but twenty-nine over fifteen years 
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of age who had not received first Holy Communion and one hun- 
dred forty-nine who had not been confirmed, and this out of 
some twelve thousand people. 

Here is the system used to obtain these results. 

(1) Regular week-day instruction classes are held after school, 
twice a week for boys, twice a week for girls. Classes start on 
time and finish on time. Competent, paid teachers present pre- 
pared lessons. No child is admitted to First Holy Communion 
who has not attended faithfully for one year. No child is ad- 
mitted to Confirmation who does not attend at least one year 
and a half after First Communion. Most children attend from 
two to four years before Confirmation. These rules are rigidly 
enforced. 

(2) The Mass attendance of the children is strictly supervised 
and recorded week by week. Delinquents are known and cor- 
rected. Those who fail to attend Mass are refused Confirmation 
until they have a good record for at least a year. 

(3) There is frequent friendly contact between the child and 
the priest in school as far as is possible, on the street and in the 
child’s home. 

This may not be the best or the only solution of a difficult situa- 
tion. But it is one that eighteen years of experience teaches will 
work, and it is presented for what it is worth. 








Procedural Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Process on Immemorial Cult 


For the servants of God who, after the pontificate of Alexander 
III and before the time set by the Constitution of Pope Urban 
VIII, had been honored with public cult by tolerance, the posi- 
tive approval of that cult can be asked from the Roman Pontiff. 
To obtain this approval, the process outlined in the following 
Canons must be instituted (Canon 2125). 

The beatification for reason of immemorial cult is called the 
excepted case, because Pope Urban VIII, by Decrees published 
in 1625 and confirmed in 1634, forbade that public ecclesiastical 
cult be given to servants of God who had not been beatified by 
papal pronouncement, with the exception of those servants of 
God who by the common consent of the Church, or from time 
immemorial, or through the writings of the Fathers of the Church 
and of holy men, or with the knowledge and tolerance of the Holy 
See or of the Ordinary, had been honored with public cult. 

The Code of Canon Law speaks of the one case only where a 
servant of God has been honored with public cult from time im- 
memorial. The length of time that such cult must have been 
given a servant of God is a period of one hundred years prior to 
the confirmation of the Decrees of Pope Urban VIII in 1634. 
If, therefore, the plea of immemorial cult is made to obtain the 
Apostolic confirmation of that cult, it must be proved that such 
cult existed at least in the year 1534. Besides, the uninterrupted 
continuation of such cult of the servant of God up to the time 
when confirmation of it is requested of the Holy See must be 
proved. 

The procedure in beatification under the plea of immemorial 
cult before the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law was 
very simple. The Decree of Pope Pius IX of December 10, 
1868, prescribed that the local Ordinary institute the process on 
immemorial cult and pronounce sentence whether the existence 
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of that cult had been proved. Then the case was to be proposed 
before an ordinary meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
and if the Sacred Congregation judged that immemorial cult as 
described in the Decrees of Pope Urban VIII had been proved, 
the Supreme Pontiff published a Decree of confirmation of that 
cult and the servant of God was thereby considered beatified 
without any further acts being required. A new procedure was 
prescribed by the Sacred Congregation of Rites on November 11, 
1912, and that Decree has been embodied in the Code of Canon 
Law in Canons 2125-2135, which we are now considering. 


What Local Ordinary Is Competent to Institute Process? 


The Ordinary competent to institute this process is the Ordin- 
ary of the place where cult is given to the servant of God or the 
Ordinary of the place where the documents of such cult are to 
be found. If several local Ordinaries are competent (e.g., be- 
cause of cult given to the servant of God in several dioceses), the 
Ordinary who first begins the process is competent to conduct 
it (Canon 2126). 


The Ordinary Process on Immemorial Cult 


At the request of the postulator the Ordinary must: 

(1) examine the writings of the servant of God; 

(2) institute the process on the repute for sanctity of life, vir- 
tues or martyrdom and miracles, whereby answers shall be given 
to these questions: whether in that place there is a constant and 
common repute and conviction of the holiness of life of the ser- 
vant of God or of his martyrdom and its cause, and also of mira- 
cles wrought at his intercession; whether the cult of the servant 
of God flourishes there at present, and by what marks of venera- 
tion he is honored (Canon 2127). 

In so far as the Ordinary’s process is concerned, the formalities 
in the process of beatification under the plea of immemorial cult 
are the same as those prescribed in the usual process of beatifica- 
tion under the plea of sanctity of life or of martyrdom, with the 
exception of the third section of the process, namely, the process 
proving non-cult. That third section is altogether omitted, as 
is evident, for, in the process we are speaking of now, beatifica- 
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tion is sought under the plea that immemorial cult has been 
given to the servant of God because of the conviction of the people 
concerning his heroic sanctity of life or because of the firm be- 
lief that he died a martyr to the faith. 

The process concerning the writings of the servant of God is 
the same as in the usual beatification proceedings. The second 
part of the process is the same in so far as sanctity of life, heroic 
practice of the virtues, and miracles wrought at the intercession 
of the servant of God is concerned. In the case of persons who 
have been honored with immemorial cult because of martyrdom, 
the investigation in the Ordinary’s beatification process is to be 
centered on the true character of martyrdom; the life and char- 
acter of the person are investigated indeed, but it is not necessary 
to prove the heroic degree of the practice of the virtues. 

After the heroic degree of the practice of the virtues or the 
martyrdom has been established and the reported miracles have 
been examined, it is important to prove that public cult has been 
given to the servant of God from or before the year 1534, and 
that the public veneration has been uninterrupted to the present 
time. The marks of that veneration must be proved. 

Though the Code in Canon 2127 states that the local Ordinary 
is to start the beatification process at the request of the postula- 
tor (which is the usual way), it is certain that the bishop of the 
diocese where the immemorial cult has been given to a servant of 
God may of his own motion start the case (cfr. Canon 2003). 


Introduction of the Cause at the Holy See 


After the acts of this process conducted by the local Ordinary 
have been forwarded to the Sacred Congregation of Rites in the 
manner specified in Canons 2061-2063, the question whether a 
committee is to be appointed for the introduction of the cause 
shall be submitted in ordinary meeting to the discussion of the 
Cardinals under the direction of the Cardinal Ponens (Canon 
2128). 


Apostolic Process to Prove Immemorial Cult 


The committee having been appointed, remissorial letters shall 
be issued to the men designated by the Sacred Congregation, so 
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that the Apostolic process may be instituted in accordance with 
the rules of law, and sentence be pronounced by the delegated 
judge (Canon 2129). 

The process must establish the beginning of the cult and its 
uninterrupted continuation up to the time of the sentence of the 
delegated judge (Canon 2130). 

In the first Apostolic process the only point to be proved in 
the investigation by the delegated judge is the existence of public 
cult from at least the year 1534 and its uninterrupted continua- 
tion up to the time when sentence is pronounced by the dele- 
gated judge. The proof is furnished in the same manner as in 
the ordinary process, and the repetition of the proofs by reéx- 
amining the same witnesses and scrutinizing the same documents 
serves as a check-up on the first process. 

After the Apostolic process on immemorial cult has been for- 
warded to the Sacred Congregation of Rites and has been opened 
and after the attorney of the cause has prepared his case together 
with the objections of the Promoter General of the Faith and his 
own answers to the objections, the following question shall be 
proposed in ordinary meeting: Whether the verdict of the dele- 
gated judge is to be confirmed, and whether the exceptional case 
is proved with such certainty that the process may be permitted 
to proceed (Canon 2131). 

The confirmation of the verdict of the delegated judge on the 
part of the Roman Pontiff has merely the effect of establishing 
the fact that immemorial cult has been given to the servant of 
God and that it has continued up to the time of the issuance of 
the verdict (Canon 2132). 

In the ordinary beatification cases the Apostolic process is in- 
stituted once only; in the beatification under the plea of immemo- 
rial cult there are two Apostolic processes. The first one, of 
which we spoke in the preceding paragraphs, has for its only pur- 
pose to establish the fact of immemorial cult. After the Supreme 
Pontiff has approved of this process, another Apostolic process 
is ordered by the Holy See to be conducted in the diocese where 
immemorial cult has been rendered to a servant of God, and this 
second process is to prove the heroic practice of the virtues or, 
in case of martyrs, the true martyrdom and its caits< 
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Second Apostolic Process 


If the sentence on the exceptional case (immemorial cult) is 
favorable and is approved by the Supreme Pontiff, remissorial 
letters shall be issued for the institution of the process on the 
virtues or the martyrdom and its cause, as the case may demand. 
In these processes the precepts of Canons 2087-2115 shall be ob- 
served (Canon 2133). 

After the issuance of the Decree on the fact of immemorial cult 
and on the heroism of the virtues or on the martyrdom, the ser- 
vant of God is to be considered equivalently beatified, if confirma- 
tion of the cult is contained in the Decree of the Roman Pontiff 
(Canon 2134). 

Servants of God who are given this equivalent beatification, 
may be honored with the same marks of public cult as those by 
which formally beatified persons are usually honored (Canon 
2135). 


Canonization of the Blessed 


Nobody may ask for the canonization of a servant of God, or 
petition the Sacred Congregation for permission to honor him 
with certain acts of public cult, unless it is first proved that such 
servant of God has been raised to the ranks of the beatified by 
either a formal or equivalent beatification (Canon 2136). 

To prove to the Sacred Congregation the formal or equivalent 
beatification in any case, an authentic document must be ex- 
hibited. If no such document is available, a legitimate process 
must be instituted to prove the fact that positive permission of 
cult has been granted by the Roman Pontiff. After the comple- 
tion of the process, a verdict shall be pronounced in ordinary con- 
gregation, and this shall be submitted for the approval of the 
Supreme Pontiff (Canon 2137). 


Number of Miracles Required for Canonization 


For the canonization of formally beatified persons, proof is 
required of two miracles which have happened since the formal 
beatification. For the canonization, however, of equivalently 
beatified persons, proof is required of three miracles which have 
been wrought after the equivalent beatification (Canon 2138). 
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When it is claimed that some miracle has been worked at the 
intercession of a beatified person, the Sacred Congregation at the 
instance of the postulator, if His Holiness approves, issues a De- 
cree that the cause be resumed and new processes instituted in 
accordance with the regulations given in the preceding Canons. 
After proof of the validity of the processes, the discussion on the 
new miracles is governed by the same laws as were stated above 
in Canons 2116-2124 (Canon 2139). 

The petition for the reopening of the cause for the purpose of 
canonization is to be made by the postulator when miracles have 
been worked at the intercession of a beatified person. To the 
petition are to be added testimonies concerning the miracles. If 
the Sacred Congregation approves of the reopening of the case, 
it forwards the Decree to the Holy Father for hissignature. After 
the approval of the Pope, the postulator petitions the Supreme 
Pontiff for letters of delegation for the Ordinary of the diocese 
where the miracles are said to have happened, or to the several 
Ordinaries, if the miracles are declared to have taken place in 
different dioceses. 

The processes for the proof of the miracles are forwarded to 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and there first of all the validity 
of the processes is examined. If they are pronounced valid, the 
miracles are examined with the greatest possible care. All facts 
and proofs have to be passed on by three distinct congregations, 
the antepreparatory, preparatory and general. If the miracles are 
approved of by the three congregations, the matter is submitted 
to the Supreme Pontiff, who at his discretion issues the solemn 
Decree which announces that it is certain that true miracles have 
been worked through the intercession of the person whose canoni- 
zation cause is pending. 

After the approval of the miracles—two in the case of persons 
beatified in the ordinary manner, three in the case of those beati- 
fied by approval of immemorial cult—the question is discussed 
in a general meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Rites: 
Whether in view of the approval of the two (three) miracles one 
may safely proceed to the canonization. 

All these things having been done, the Roman Pontiff considers 
the votes of the Cardinals and consultors and, if he judges it 
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proper, issues a Decree by which he pronounces that the cause 
may safely proceed to the solemn canonization of the beatified 
person (Canon 2140). 

The final Decree of canonization is not issued immediately 
after that which enunciated that the cause may safely proceed 
to the canonization. The Supreme Pontiff orders public prayers 
to be said in certain specified churches that he may have God’s 
guidance in the decision on canonization. Furthermore, he dis- 
cusses the canonization in several consistories, and when he 
finally decides to issue the formal pronouncement on the canoni- 
zation, he appoints a commission which is to prepare all things 
at the Vatican Basilica for the solemn service at which in the 
presence of the Holy Father the canonization is announced and 
Holy Mass said in honor of the new Saint. The ceremonies are 
regulated by the customs and practices of the Holy See. The 
Code of Canon Law does not go into detail concerning them, but 
merely states: 

After the solemn canonization of a beatified person has been 
decreed in consistory, the canonization ceremony shall be held 
with the sacred rites and solemnities customary in the Roman 
Curia (Canon 2141). 

Here ends the treatise of the Code of Canon Law on beatifica- 
tion and canonization. From the outline of the procedure the 
reader will be convinced of the earnest endeavor of the Church 
to get at the truth of all facts connected with the beatification or 
canonization of a person. The tendency to honor deceased per- 
sons who died for the Faith appears immediately at the beginning 
of the Church, as is attested by the early monuments and the 
ancient writings of the Fathers of the Church. There was the 
further tendency to honor persons who by extraordinary sanctity 
of life had been living examples of the power of God in a human 
soul which strives with all energy to accomplish what St. Paul 
exhorts all Christians to do when he says that Christ gave us an 
example that we should follow in His footsteps. The venera- 
tion of martyrs and of saintly persons is intimately connected 
with the fundamental principles of the Christian religion. Christ 
has assured us that His true followers will be where He is—in the 
glory of His Heavenly Father. If that is so, we must necessarily 
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honor the friends of God whom God Himself honors with a glory 
that is beyond human understanding in this present life. The 
only thing absolutely necessary in the veneration of Saints of 
God is to have certainty concerning the fact that those whom we 
thus honor are truly friends of God. Nobody doubts that a 
person who has died a martyr’s death for the love of God, for 
faithfulness to God’s law, is rewarded by God with everlasting 
glory. There is nothing more clearly taught in the first centuries 
of the Church when, beginning with the holy Apostles and other 
disciples of Christ, thousands of Christians were murdered for 
reason of their religion. The reader will have noticed that in 
the procedure for the beatification of martyrs the Church seeks 
above all to establish the fact of true martyrdom, and, this being 
proved, the other requirements of the beatification rules (e.g., 
the one concerning miracles) can be dispensed with at the dis- 
cretion of the Supreme Pontiff. 

The beatification of confessors, by which is meant beatification 
for heroic sanctity of life without martyrdom, is necessarily far 
more difficult than that of martyrs. To judge the life and char- 
acter of a person, to know what the interior motives of his actions 
are, to know whether a person is acceptable in the sight of God, 
is beyond human knowledge. That seems to be the reason why 
the Church does not dispense with the requirements of miracles 
in the case of confessors. She wants to see signs of divine ap- 
proval of the life of the one whose beatification is asked of the 
Church. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Some Considerations on the Reading of Reviews 


One of the outstanding characteristics of modern and contemporary 
intellectual life is the enormous multiplication of reviews and maga- 
zines of every description. There can hardly be a society, a Religious 
Order, a university, or school, without its own organ and means of pub- 
licity. Every branch of learning, human and divine, is represented in 
this tropical forest for ever swept by the strong wind of human curiosity 
and man’s innate desire for knowledge and information. 

In this vast field of intellectual activity the law of demand and supply 
is obviously ever at work. The supply would soon cease were the de- 
mand less keen. Now, it is possible to take up one of two attitudes to- 
wards this kind of literature. On the one hand, there are some who 
read too many reviews—perhaps they never read anything else— 
whereas others profess to ignore them entirely. In this matter, as in all 
else, wisdom follows a middle course. At the risk of being taxed with 
irreverence towards the inspired Book, one may apply to periodicals 
what the Apostle said of other sources of information: ‘‘Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good”’ (I Thess., v. 21). Where so wide a choice 
offers itself, a judicious selection should be made. As in the case of 
newspapers, the reading of the reviews, even the serious ones, is not with- 
out its drawbacks, not to say its dangers. I am, of course, not speaking 
of danger to morals but of possible harm to the mind. It is of the very 
nature of a review, even a professional or technical one, that it should 
deal with a variety of topics which are in no wise interrelated. This is 
done with bewildering abruptness in our secular magazines. Within 
the brightly colored covers of a single issue you may find an article on 
astronomy followed at once by one on starfishes, and from an impres- 
sionistic study of medieval Saints the reader may be switched on to 
one about the “missing link.’” Obviously there is here real danger of 
mental indigestion and intellectual chaos. In any case much time 
may be wasted in the perusal of matter of very unequal value and little 
utility. 

I think it is safe to say that the study of periodical literature does not ne- 
cessarily train the mind or form the intellect. Nevertheless, much profit 
may accrue from it to the trained student and the serious thinker, for the 
chief advantage of reviews is precisely in that they keep us interested 
in the things of the mind, stimulate thought and suggest new ideas. 
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Moreover in these days the serious reviews are kept on a high level. 
Today an occasional article is examined and weighed by editors with as 
much care as would be bestowed upon the manuscript of a full-sized book. 

Of all reviews those must appeal most strongly to the clergy that are 
written and edited by priests, and that deal for the most part with such 
matters as constitute the professional and technical knowledge of priests. 
Now, as a rule most priests are neither able nor willing to subscribe to 
more than one or two periodicals. Yet, they would wish to keep abreast 
of the intellectual movement of today as it makes itself felt not only in 
America and England, but in other countries as well. 

This consideration has induced the editors of THE HoMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW to make a survey of the chief clerical publications one of 
the features of their monthly. They do so in answer to many requests 
from the clergy. Only reviews published by or for the clergy will be 
considered, and the survey will include the chief monthly and quarterly 
reviews published in English, German, French and Latin. No invidi- 
ous comparisons are implied by this choice, but we had perforce to limit 
ourselves and the languages represented are most generally understood. 

The new feature, so we hope, will be a kind of report of the general de- 
bate that goes on in the intellectual world. It is precisely in the nature 
of periodical literature to keep alive a sort of world debate on matters 
of moment and to stimulate interest in them. If, as was said above, 
the mere perusal of reviews does not create a trained mind, where such 
a mind preéxists such reading will be of enormous advantage. Not 
many priests actively engaged in the sacred ministry have either the 
leisure or the inclination to pore over the well-thumbed volumes over 
which they spent so many laborious hours in their distant seminary 
days. These mementoes of a cherished past probably adorn the upper, 
less accessible shelves of the book-case. Fewer still are those who are 
able to buy or to read with real profit the latest standard works on 
matters of theology, Scripture and kindred branches. But a serious 
review is well within the means of any priest. It will be no small advan- 
tage if it is read and pondered and perhaps discussed with brother- 
priests. In this way we keep alive interest in intellectual things, and 
we escape the disastrous evil which remains an ever-present danger both 
for the priest who, unhappily, has too much leisure and for him who is 
overworked—namely, intellectual apathy, a coarsening of the higher 
faculties, and a contentedness with a mental outlook wholly unworthy 
of one of those concerning whom the prophet of old said: ‘‘The lips of 
the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek the law at his 
mouth; because he is the angel of the Lord of hosts’”’ (Mal., ii. 7). 

* * * * * * 

Since the Eucharistic Sacrifice is the biggest thing in the whole created 

order, it must always remain the object of the study of the theologian, 
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as it is the true center of the affections of the devout. As a matter of 
fact, as regards the Eucharist we need most happily make no differen- 
tiation between these two classes: the profoundest theologian will prob- 
ably be also the most fervent worshipper at the foot of the altar. But 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice is so shrouded in mystery that it offers an end- 
less field for human speculation. 

The Revue Thomiste! for March-April of this year has a striking article 
dealing with what its author rightly calls le sacrifice eccléstastique, for 
when Our Lord, at the end of the first Eucharistic oblation at the Last 
Supper, bade the Apostles “‘do this in memory of Me,” He gave them a 
real power to carry out what He alone could do by His personal power. 
In this manner He made the unbloody presentment of His bloody im- 
molation on the cross the Church’s very own sacrifice until the end of 
time. The Dominican theologian never wearies of repeating St. 
Thomas’ phrase, who invariably speaks of the Mass as a sacramental 
sacrifice; that is, the Eucharist is by its proper nature a symbolic and 
representative action. However, it is not merely symbolic, inasmuch 
as it contains, exhibits, enacts and, so to speak, evokes that to which it 
points. There are two elements in the consecration, by which the sac- 
rifice is realized; one dynamic and formal (viz., the words of the conse- 
cration), the other static and, as it were, material (viz., the species of 
bread and wine which remain after their substance has been changed 
into that of the flesh and blood of Christ). 

The Eucharist is a sacrifice because the bread and wine are changed 
into the body and blood of Christ as immolated: ‘‘Our sacrifice is the 
offering of a thing sacrificed,’ says St. Albert the Great. If, by an im- 
possible supposition, transubstantiation starting from bread and wine 
were to terminate only in some other sacred substance, there would of 
course be no consecration as understood when we speak of the Mass. 

It is sometimes asked: Does Our Lord intervene immediately and 
directly—in propria persona—in every Mass said daily by nearly half 
a million priests. The query is answered by the very terminology used 
by theologians who speak of sacrificium ecclesiasticum, the Church’s 
own sacrifice. Once for all, at the Supper, Our Lord imparted such 
virtue to His words that they remain operative, donec veniat, whenever 
and wherever they are uttered by a lawful successor of those to whom 
He first gave the commandment: ‘Do this in memory of Me.’’ Since 
the Resurrection and Ascension Christ functions, if I may so put it, in 
and through the Church. This is sufficient to make the Mass His sacri- 
fice too—His immolation reénacted and evoked by the Church, for Mass 
must always terminate in Christ as slain: ‘“‘You shall show the death 
of the Lord until He come” (I Cor., xi. 26). Christ intervenes in each 
Mass inasmuch as He identifies Himself with the priests of the Church, 
and because He gave to the words first spoken by Himself what St. 


1 Revue Thomiste, Saint-Maximin. Var. France. 
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Thomas calls virtutem consecrativam as if they were here and now spoken 
by Him. 


* *+ * *&* *€ * 


Fascicles i and ii of this year’s Gregorianum’ give us a lengthy study 
of the Oxford Movement, by Fr. Leeming, S.J. The paper is an able 
and exhaustive presentment of the evolution Anglicanism has undergone 
during the last fifty years in two divergent directions—one towards 
Catholicism, largely as a consequence of the movement begun fifty 
years ago, and the other in the direction of rationalism and modernism. 
The paper is written in Latin. This should have the advantage of clear- 
ing up the ideas or rather the many misconceptions about the Church 
of England prevalent on the Continent of Europe. The writer admits 
the difficulty of accurately defining or describing the Establishment. 
Anglicanism is not a clearly thought-out system but a compromise which 
grew out of certain historical facts and other circumstances. It retains 
—and in these days it glories in—names and titles which have a Catholic 
sound, but which ring very hollow in the ears of those who know that 
even the majestic clauses of the Apostles’ Creed, which are daily heard 
in the ancient cathedrals of England, more often than not do not bear 
the connotation which we attach to them. This is one of the main 
causes of the rosy optimism so long entertained by Catholics on the 
Continent, who in their natural and laudable anxiety for the return of 
England to Catholic unity have so often been misled by the apparent 
Catholicity both of speech and practice which distinguish not only in- 
dividuals, but even considerable sections of Anglicans. As an instance 
to the point, the writer mentions two books by a Frenchman whom he 
describes as vir amplissima eruditione, exacta scientia et judicio acutissimo 
de rebus anglicis instructus; yet, for all M. Coolen’s lucidity of thought 
and speech the writer tells us that upon the whole the average reader 
is more likely to get a real idea of the inwardness, the soul, of Anglican- 
ism from the pages of Barchester Towers than from the erudite tomes of 
the French writer. 

What is it, then, that constitutes the essential element of Anglican- 
ism? Some maintain that its “glorious comprehensiveness’’ is the ce- 
ment that knits into one the various and even diverse sections of the 
“Church.” However, in the last analysis that which seems to be the 
real bond of union among Anglicans is studium patrie et vetustarum 
consuetudinum; that is, in plain English, love of England and English 
conservatism and a determination to be free from foreign interference 
even in matters of religion. ‘Catholicism as understood by Rome may 
be all right for foreigners; it will not suit us,’’ a devout Anglican woman 
once said to the present writer. 


2 Gregorianum (Gregorian University, Rome, Quarterly). 
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In the second half of his paper Fr. Leeming gives a description of the 
present state of the Establishment. The Establishment has long ago 
ceased to be the Church of the English people. Today it numbers about 
twenty million people of whom about a million and a half are ‘‘com- 
municants’’—that is, persons receiving Communion at least once a year. 
Anglo-Catholics number between seven and eight hundred thousand. 
In some 1548 churches there is a daily ‘‘Mass,’’ and in 1070 churches 
confessions are heard as a matter of routine at stated hours publicly an- 
nounced. 

But neither these externals, nor even the convictions and the deep 
personal piety of many Anglicans, can remove the original sin of An- 
glicanism by which its founders cut themselves off from the sacramental 
stream of grace and power which derive from the Apostles. Nor can 
there be serious question of the ‘‘reunion’’ between the Catholic Church 
and a body which has no other principle of cohesion than a political, 
national and sentimental one; a body which, even though it calls itself 
“the Church,” is but an ill-assorted agglomeration of persons or groups 
holding the most diverse and even mutually exclusive opinions; a body, 
above all, without a real priesthood, however many ancient names may 
be retained, and notwithstanding the use of sacerdotal vestments and 
the beauty of music and ceremonies at a rite which can have no more 
than the externals of the Catholic Mass. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this valuable paper will be read and 
inwardly assimilated by well-meaning Catholics though they are bound 
to blow away the beautiful but all-too-airy vision of an almost imme- 
diate corporate return of England to the fold of Peter. 


* * *£* £ & * 


Dr. Arendzen contributes a striking paper on the Virgin Birth to the 
July number of the Catholic Gazette.* Denial of this dogma is prac- 
tically universal among modernists, and from this it is but one step fur- 
ther to a denial of the Incarnation. Both dogmas are part of the de- 
posit of faith, yet it is an exaggeration to say, as is sometimes done by 
Catholics, that but for the Virgin Birth Our Lord as man would have 
been liable to original sin. Such a liability is a metaphysical impossi- 
bility, for the Incarnation is the hypostatic union of a Divine Person 
to a created nature, that is, the supreme union of a nature to God. It 
is an absolute impossibility for a Divine Person to assume a sinful na- 
ture, since sin is an aversion from God. Dr. Arendzen therefore asks 
Catholics to refrain from using in favor of the Virgin Birth so precarious 
an argument as the necessity of preventing in Our Lord any liability to 
original sin. 


3 The Catholic Gazette. Mission House, Broudesbury Park, London, N.W.6. 








Answers to Questions 


What Is Permitted to Women Enrolled in Confraternities? 


Question: According to Canon 709, §2, of the Code, ‘‘women may be 
enrolled in the confraternities only to gain the indulgences and spiritual 
favors granted to the confraternity.’”’ This restriction seems to come 
from the purpose itself of confraternities, which is the furtherance of 
public worship. Thus, only male members are allowed to take part 
officially (with their special garb or insignia) in sacred functions, such as 
serving Mass or Benediction, etc., since women are not permitted to 
enter the sanctuary during public functions. But as to the other acts 
of public worship, such as processions of the Blessed Sacrament, etc., 
may women take part officially in them with the insignia of the confra- 
ternity? I have never found a commentary on this particular Canon. 

Since women may be enrolled in confraternities only to gain indul- 
gences and other spiritual favors, may they be elected as officers of these 
confraternities? Very often confraternities are divided in two branches, 
one for the men and the other for the women, each with its board of 
officers and ceremonies, etc., under either the same or a different modera- 
tor. Is this in conformity with the law of the Code? 

It is true, I find in the statutes (n. 25) of the Archconfraternity of 
Christian Doctrine (A rchisodalitas doctrine christiane, as found in the 
Acta Sancte Sedis, 1906, pp. 35 sqq.) established in Rome, that the parish 
boards of the City of Rome are to be composed of clerics, men and 
women. But it seems to me that this confraternity answers rather the 
purpose of a sodality than of a confraternity, since it does not seem to 
further public worship, at least directly. 

I am well aware of the fact that, if women were not allowed to par- 
ticipate in a certain measure in the organization and activities of confra- 
ternities, it would not be possible for many parishes to have prosperous 
confraternities, for women are generally recognized as efficient and zeal- 
ous members of such societies. Could you explain what is permitted 
and what is forbidden to women enrolled in a confraternity? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: Our correspondent correctly states that one may find 
little or nothing in the various commentators of the Code on the 
meaning of Canon 709, §2. We have looked in vain through 
books until we got tired inquiring any further. The words that 
“‘women may be enrolled into confraternities for the purpose only 
of gaining the indulgences and other spiritual favors of the con- 
fraternity,’’ come immediately after the words which say that 
the confratres of a confraternity may not take part in the sacred 
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functions (proper to their confraternity) unless they wear the 
habit or at least the insignia of the fraternity. If understood in 
that sense, the rule expressed in Canon 709, §2, is but a repeti- 
tion of the general rule of the Church excluding women from ex- 
ercising liturgical functions in church. The Canon is explained 
in that sense by Dr. Josef Beil in ‘Das kirchliche Vereinsrecht,” 
p. 105. Another author who has written a pamphlet on church 
societies (G. Vromant, “‘De Fidelium Associationibus,”’ p. 88) 
interprets Canon 709, §2, in the sense that the women members 
of confraternities are excluded from the meetings of the con- 
fraternity and from voting for its officers. We suppose that by 
meetings (comitia) he means business meetings, not the assem- 
blies of the confraternity in church, for otherwise he would not 
even concede them the right to gain all the indulgences of the so- 
ciety because some of the indulgences are conditioned on taking 
part in the church meetings and common religious exercises of the 
fraternity. 

There is no need to extend the meaning of Canon 709, §2, to 
the extent to which Vromant stretches it. We believe that the 
manner in which the priests in the United States usually conduct 
the confraternities and other church societies, allowing the women 
to take an active part in the management of the affairs of the so- 
cieties, is not contrary to the law of the Code. Up to the present 
time there is no official declaration on the meaning of Canon 709, 
§2, and the doctrinal interpretation of canonists is far from being 
settled, because very few authors on the Code have paid any at- 
tention to the point in question. 


Doctor’s Statement of Cause of Death of Insured Persons 


Question: Please give full and complete information on the obliga- 
tion in justice of doctors when asked to state what caused the death of 
a person who carried insurance: (1) if the person died of several diseases, 
and the physician mentioned only those not prescribed by the insurance 
company as invalidating the policy; (2) if the person lived to a ripe old 
age, paid in a large sum of money to the insurance company, then died of 
a disease which the insurance company classifies as invalidating the con- 
tract; (3) if the person is very poor. Finally, are not insurance rates 
fixed to embrace all such contingencies, and are the various companies 
not re-insured so as to diminish or take away entirely the ‘obligation of 
restitution on the part of the physician who made use of a mental reser- 
vation or actually was guilty of a falsehood? 

CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: Generally speaking, there is no room for philosophiz- 
ing on the obligations of contracts when there is question of a 
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definite agreement specifying in detail the rights and duties of 
the contracting parties. The agreement willingly entered into 
by both parties, the terms of the contract being before them in 
printed form, obliges the parties to abide by the terms of the 
agreement. We suppose that the insurance company has acted 
according to the law of the State wherein the insurance contract 
was made so that the terms of the contract are not contrary to 
the law. The persons asking to be insured cannot, as a rule, 
know what the law allows the insurance company to do in refer- 
ence especially to the invalidating clauses, and they take it for 
granted that every reputable insurance company does comply 
with the law. We have seen some of the forms of insurance con- 
tracts, and must admit that we did not understand the meaning 
of many of the phrases and clauses. It would be desirable to 
have a form of contract which both contracting parties can under- 
stand. 

The physician who is employed by the company to investigate 
and truthfully state the cause of death of insured persons should 
be truthful, because by a false statement he will injure either the 
insured or the insurance company in the rights they have under 
the contract. To act without prejudice to either party, it would 
be best if he did not know the details of the insurance contract 
nor the condition of the insured, whether poor or well-to-do. If 
the physician ascertains without doubt that there is but one cause 
of death, he cannot in conscience state another cause, even if the 
policy is voided and the beneficiary of the insurance loses the 
money. We do not believe that long membership in the insur- 
ance company or poverty of the insured can justify a deliberate 
falsehood. 

Actually the physician has much liberty in determining the 
cause of death. In very many cases he will not be certain of the 
precise ailment that caused death, and he may decide on a cause 
of death among the probable causes which will save the insurance 
money for the beneficiary of the policy. There seems to be no 
reason to object to this course of action, though it appears to 
favor the one party to the injury of the other party to the con- 
tract. The insurance company has received the premiums for a 
number of years, and has not been obliged to do anything in re- 
turn for the insured, except of course carrying the risk of paying 
the sum for which a person is insured long before the premiums 
paid and accrued interest thereon equal the amount to be paid 
by the company at the death of the insured. 

As to the question to what extent a physician is bound in con- 
science to make restitution when it is certain beyond a reasonable 
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doubt that he acted deceitfully in his statement on the cause of 
death and caused the insurance company to pay the insurance in 
spite of the fact that under the terms of the contract the company 
was not obliged to pay, the following observations may be made. 
The first one who is obliged to restitution is the one who has the 
money which the insurance company paid. It is immaterial 
whether the possessor of the company’s money acted in collusion 
with the physician. If the possessor of the money is not willing 
to part with it, the physician is in conscience bound to make res- 
titution, because he is the cause of the whole damage that the 
company suffered. Moralists speak of restitution to the poor 
instead of restitution to the rightful owner. It is evident that 
restitution to anyone else but the owner is not restitution in the 
proper sense of the term, and cannot satisfy the obligation ex- 
cept in those circumstances where restitution to the owner is 
practically impossible. Another point to which moralists draw 
attention in questions of injustice towards a business corporation 
is the fact that, because of the numerous members constituting 
the corporation, the damage done to any individual member is 
insignificant unless the damage amounts to a great sum of money. 
The person who actually got the payment of the insurance to 
which he was not entitled cannot retain the money under the 
plea that he has not injured any one member of the corporation 
to a great extent, as is evident. But in regard to a person who 
has not profited by the injustice, as we suppose in the case of the 
physician who made the false statement, it is not unreasonable 
to take into consideration the actual loss that his action has in- 
flicted on the individual members of the corporation, which loss 
being distributed among many is very small for each individually. 


Can the Pauline Privilege Be Applied When One of the Parties 
Was Later Baptized in a Protestant Church? 


Question: ‘Titius, an unbaptized man, marries Bertha also unbap- 
tized. During their married life Bertha is baptized in the Presbyterian 
Church. After some years the two are divorced. Bertha attempts civil 
marriage with a Catholic man. Now, the Catholic man would like to 
have the marriage of Titius and Bertha declared invalid in order that his 
marriage to Bertha may be validated in the Catholic Church. Bertha 
is still a Protestant and has expressed no desire to become a Catholic. 
Can the Diocesan Curia do anything about the marriage, or must the 
case go to the Holy Office? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Neither the Diocesan Curia nor the Holy See can do 
anything to validate the marriage of Bertha to the Catholic. 
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So long as both parties to the first marriage are outside the Catho- 
lic Church, they cannot be helped by the spiritual authority of 
the Church. The fact that a Catholic defies the law of God and 
of the Church and marries a divorced woman, cannot be urged as 
a reason for the jurisdiction of the Church over the marriage of 
two non-Catholics. We are aware of the fundamental jurisdic- 
tion of the Church over all baptized persons, even though the 
actual bond between the baptized and the Catholic Church is 
broken by heresy or schism. The Church, however, does not ex- 
ercise that jurisdiction unless the baptized non-Catholic requests 
admission to the Church. It is well known that Canon 731, §2, 
forbids the administration of the Sacraments to non-Catholics, 
even when they are in good faith and ask for the Sacraments, 
unless they reject their errors and are reconciled with the Church. 
Under the same principle the use of any of the spiritual powers 
of the Church in favor of baptized non-Catholics is impeded as 
long as they stay outside the Church. 

There is a theoretical question whether the Pauline Privilege 
applies in case one of the unbaptized married persons becomes a 
Christian in one of the non-Catholic denominations. Many 
canonists assert that valid baptism is the basis for the use of the 
Privilege. As an illustration of application of the Privilege, the 
case is cited of two married Hebrews of whom the husband be- 
came an Episcopalian; when the converted man asked his wife 
whether she wished to become a convert or at least live with him 
without interfering with his duties as a Christian, she refused to 
live with him and the man married an Episcopalian woman. 
Later on both of the latter became converts to the Catholic 
Church, and there was question whether they could lawfully 
live in marriage. The Holy See is supposed to have said that the 
marriage was valid because of the Pauline Privilege. The dec- 
laration is said to have been given in 1876, but it is impossible to 
trace it because Konings gives no further details. Wernz-Vidal 
(“De Matrimonio,”’p. 750, footnote 55, b) says that Konings 
speaks of this case in his Theologia Moralis, II, p. 354. We have 
the Fourth Edition (1880) before us but have not been able to 
find in this edition anything about the matter. It seems fairly 
certain that valid baptism suffices. The interpellations have 
been declared by the Church to be a requisite for validity unless 
the Supreme Pontiff dispenses from them. If in the above- 
mentioned case the interpellations were made (there is no ques- 
tion of dispensation because the convert was not a Catholic), 
the new marriage with a baptized Protestant was a valid marriage 
before God. 
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Baptized a Catholic in Infancy but Raised without Catholic 
Instruction, Marries Unbaptized Person, Is Divorced, and 
Now Wants to Marry a Catholic 

Question: Thomas, born of a mixed marriage and baptized in the 
Catholic Church in infancy, was raised without religion, or at most got 
some instruction in a Protestant Sunday school. In 1929 he married an 
unbaptized woman from whom he was divorced after a few years. He 
made the acquaintance of a Catholic girl and wants to marry her. Can 
the Diocesan Curia declare null and void the first marriage of Thomas 
because of disparity of cult and permit him, with the dispensation of 
mixed religion, to marry the Catholic? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law states that baptized non- 
Catholics marrying non-Catholics are not concerned in the regu- 
lation about the Catholic form of marriage, but all Catholics, 
those from infancy such or converts to the Church, are bound by 
the Catholic form of marriage, even though they fell away from 
the Church before they married. Children born of non-Catho- 
lics, baptized in the Catholic Church but raised from infancy 
either in some Protestant church or without any religion, are not 
bound by the law of the Catholic form of marriage when they 
marry non-Catholics. Children born of a Catholic parent and 
a non-Catholic, baptized or unbaptized, are considered as children 
born of non-Catholics so far as the rule on the Catholic form of 
marriage is concerned. If, therefore, such children after their 
Catholic baptism were from infancy raised in the Protestant re- 
ligion or without any religion, they are considered non-Catholics 
in reference to the rule on the form of marriage. The same ap- 
plies to children of apostate Catholics. 

According to the foregoing declarations of the Holy See, the 
man in our case was not obliged to observe the Catholic form of 
matriage. But was his marriage rendered invalid because he 
married an unbaptized woman? Yes, disparity of cult made 
the marriage invalid, for though the Church exempts the children 
of non-Catholics (or mixed couples) who were baptized in the 
Catholic Church but not raised in the Catholic Faith from the 
Catholic form of marriage, she has not exempted them from 
the impediment of disparity of cult. 

The man has been divorced and wants to marry a Catholic. 
Can the local Ordinary of the Catholic party inquire into the first 
marriage of the non-Catholic man and accept proof of the non- 
baptism of the wife in the first marriage of the man? Yes, the 
Ordinary can investigate and accept proof of the non-baptism 
and declare that the marriage was invalid, and permit the mar- 
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riage with a Catholic. The Decree of the Holy Office of January 
27, 1928, which excludes non-Catholics from acting as plaintiffs 
in their marriage case in a diocesan court, has reference only to 
those cases which require a canonical trial. If disparity of cult 
or one of the other impediments mentioned in Canon 1990 ren- 
dered the marriage invalid, no canonical trial is required to prove 
the invalidity of the marriage (cfr. Ecclesiastical Review, January, 
1932, p. 72; July, 1934, p. 75). 


By What Law Is Servile Work Forbidden on Holydays 
of Obligation? 


Question: By what law or custom are the faithful bound to abstain 
from unnecessary servile work on holydays of obligation? Surely not by 
the Third Commandment of the Decalogue, which forbids unnecessary 
servile work on the Lord’s Day; nor by the First Commandment of the 
Church, which binds us only to hear Mass on Sundays and holydays of 
obligation. Is it through custom that there is the prohibition of servile 
work on holydays of obligation? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Catholic tradition has undoubtedly conformed the ob- 
ligations of the prescribed holydays to those of the Sundays. 
The same observances as to hearing Holy Mass and refraining 
from unnecessary servile work are of obligation on holydays as 
well as on Sundays. If, before the Code of Canon Law was pub- 
lished, the written law is not as precise concerning the observance 
of the holydays of obligation as our correspondent would desire, 
the Code of Canon Law leaves no room for doubt on the twofold 
obligation on the prescribed holydays. First, Canon 1247. § 1, 
enumerates the Sundays and the prescribed holydays, calling them 
by the general term of “dies festi sub precepto.’”’ Then Canon 
1248 specifies what obligations are imposed on the “‘dies festi sub 
precepto,’’ and prescribes that Holy Mass be heard, that one ab- 
stain from servile work, that court proceedings rest, that public 
marketing and other public buying and selling stop on the Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation. 











Correspondence from Our Readers 


Father Scanlon’s Work 


Reverend Editors: 

It seems to me that more detailed information on the work of Father 
Scanlon in connection with the education of the young for enlightened 
innocence will be welcome to the Rev. Clergy who feel that our growing 
boys and girls need, besides the grace of God, some pertinent guidance 
from their elders in order to pass unscathed through the critical years of 
development. Naive and unconscious innocence may be maintained in 
childhood and has a beauty of its own. It can, however, hardly outlast 
the days of sheltered home life. After that it must be replaced by a 
consciously willed and deliberate innocence based on knowledge. It is 
this innocence which possesses the nature of a genuine virtue and which 
begets merit. Enlightened and deliberate innocence is also endowed 
with greater strength and powers of resistance. Such was the innocence 
of St. Agnes Martyr. It is this type of innocence which the modern 
generation requires. 

It is the aim of Father Scanlon to assist the young in the difficult proc- 
ess of converting naive purity, natural to the years of childhood and 
based on ignorance of the facts of life, into conscious purity, which is 
aware of the realities of sex but assumes towards them the right attitude. 
To speak of his work merely as sex enlightenment would only be half 
true, for whatever information in that regard is imparted is distinctly 
subordinated to the purpose of safeguarding purity. It cannot be the 
aim of Catholic training for purity to make the young sex-conscious, 
but its aim is to make them consciously and deliberately innocent and 
chaste. 

The technique which the Rev. Father has developed is oriented by 
these ideas. As a consequence, it avoids everything which might arouse 
sex-consciousness and concentrate the attention on sex facts. In ac- 
cord with the intentions of the Holy Father, the physiological side of sex 
is assiduously relegated to the background and the ethical character of 
sex life duly emphasized. Not prying curiosity into the mysteries of 
generation will be the result of his instructions, but reverence for the 
mysterious ways of Divine Providence in the perpetuation of the 
race. 

The indispensable instruction should be given orally. To let the boy 
or girl brood over printed matter would be of evil. Hence, Father Scan- 
lon has worked out a one-day retreat which he is willing to give at the 
request of the pastor. For this retreat he has prepared himself for many 
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years. Sympathy for our perplexed youth led him to undertake the 
work, which of itself has no particular attraction. It might be asked 
why should a stranger give the retreat and not the local clergy? Ir- 
respective of the fact that not everyone is fitted for the task, it may be 
said that it is advisable to dissociate instructions of this type from 
everything subjective and personal. Also the local priests are likely to 
experience some embarrassment when dealing with the matter. In the 
course of the retreat some may wish to consult the retreat-master on 
personal problems, but they would be reluctant to approach a priest 
whom they know and who knows them whereas they would freely con- 
fide in a stranger. But opportunity for a private interview and a frank 
unburdening of the mind is an essential in this particular kind of 
retreat. 

The retreat lasts one day and is specially devoted to the subject. 
Nevertheless, the subject is not isolated but well and organically fitted 
into its appropriate religious context, for right sex-training consists in 
integrating sex with the totality of life, showing its religious meaning 
and revealing its bearings on moral life and on the development of 
character. It deals with the subject adequately, so that it answers the 
difficulties which have arisen in the mind of the hearers and allays the 
curiosity which is peculiar to this particular stage of development. 
It will be adapted to the level of the physical and mental evolution of 
those to whom it is addressed. Accordingly it may be given to children 
of the advanced grade of parochial schools and to high school pupils. 
As to the special needs of these different ages, Father Scanlon has con- 
sulted those who possess the necessary competence—pastors, nuns, 
high school teachers, diocesan school superintendents and others 
engaged in educational work. The retreat can be arranged in such a 
manner that it will not much upset the regular school activities. 

This letter supplements my article in the September issue, and | trust 
that it will remove whatever misunderstandings may have arisen with 
regard to the nature of Father Scanlon’s work. May it be understood 
that he distributes no literature on the subject, but that he is willing at 
the call of the local clergy to give his one-day retreat into which he has 
put his heart and his love for the young and in which he has embodied 
the fruits of many years of experience. Everybody will readily see 
that such experience is a thoroughly personal acquisition and cannot 
easily be transmitted. I hope that many will avail themselves of 
Father Scanlon’s services. 

Thanking you for giving this communication a place in your periodical. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 
St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
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The Pastor and the Catholic Press 


Rev. Editors: 

I read with much interest in your January issue the article entitled 
“The Pastor and the Catholic Press.” Naturally it gave rise to ques- 
tionings of conscience as to how far we may have offended in the matter 
discussed. May I be permitted to lift the veil and reveal the other 
side of the picture as it appears to the pastor’s perspective? 

Unfortunately it is all too true that the Catholic mind is secularized. 
The writer says it has become secularized; I, however, maintain it has 
never been otherwise in this country, and our task is to try to interest 
the ordinary Catholic in reading the Catholic Press. May I be per- 
mitted herein to mention some of the difficulties I have encountered in 
pushing the Apostolate of the Press? 

Since the Catholic mind is secularized, we have to look around and 
try to find among the 314 publications mentioned by the writer one or 
two that we consider able to hold and retain the interest of the average 
Catholic reader. With such a large number to pick from, one would 
conclude that this is a very simple matter. My experience has been 
otherwise. 

In my search for fitting Catholic reading I have found that practi- 
cally all of our Catholic editors adopted the same method of approach. 
They stress items relating to donations to Catholic charities, the local 
gossip pertaining to parish societies, an intellectual treatise on the 
mystery of the Trinity or some such abstruse subject, a short life of a 
Saint, a quotation from a Pope’s Encyclical, a colorless editorial (if 
any) on some subject that has very little local bearing written in a 
heavy style which is entirely foreign to the ordinary lay reader. Why 
blame our Catholic people for refusing to read a paper so edited? Of 
course, all the above matter is good and would make fine reading for 
ascetics and contemplatives, but certainly is ‘‘as dry as dust’ for the 
ordinary man of the street. Our Catholic editors should remember 
that they are not editing their paper for ascetics or contemplatives, 
but for a reading public that depends more on the summarizing of news 
in big black headlines or in simple sentences easy for them to digest. 
In other words, they should popularize their news items—imitating 
the secular press methods without sensationalism or smut. Fortunately 
we have a few such publications, and I note that they are read and ap- 
preciated by the laity that know them. 

The depression has taught the business world many lessons—among 
them the necessity to coérdinate activities, to eliminate waste by doing 
away with duplication, dismissing from the service those too old to keep 
step with modern times and methods. Independent business men who 
found the going hard went into a huddle, and formed what corresponds 
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to a chain outfit so that they may be able to get better prices when 
buying in large quantities, thus competing with the chain stores in 
existence. Even our secular press has done that very thing. Can we 
say the same for our Catholic Press? I fear not. I find that the same 
methods are used today that were used twenty years ago, although 
the complexion of the business world and its methods have changed 
completely in that time. What do we find? We find practically every 
religious order with its own monthly periodicals; some have weeklies, 
and every diocese has its own diocesan sheet. 

During the summer months we find our good people pestered by 
agents trying to sell one of these periodicals to them, and on what 
grounds? Not on its own merits, but on the fact that by subscribing 
the individual will share in so many thousand Masses, or will receive 
a beautiful picture of the Little Flower, or beads that carry all kinds 
of indulgences attached. Generally the purchase is made because of the 
bait thrown out. When the publication comes to the home, it finds a 
place among the waste paper and not in the reading rack. What good 
does such salesmanship accomplish? The same goes for yearly drives 
for expansion based on a big money reward. The whole method is 
unsound and expensive. It is obsolete. Is it any wonder that our 
Catholic publications are wallowing in the mire of depression. 

If the pastors have not been enthusiastic boosters for the editions 
of the Catholic Press that have come beneath their notice, there must 
be a reason. Have the editors ever asked themselves the question: 
“Am I or my paper in any way at fault?’ Have the editors ever held 
a poll among the pastors of the district or territory they serve to find out 
the pastors’ reactions to their methods of news casting? Don’t you 
think it would help much if such a poll were taken? Perhaps the re- 
sponse may not be all they desire, but at least the few who would take 
time to express themselves would give them a new light as to the proper 
method of approach. The answer generally given by the secular editors 
to critics of their methods is that they aim to serve their reading public. 
Don’t you think it is high time that our Catholic editors should try to 
find out what their Catholic public actually wants, and not give it what 
they (the editors) think it wants? 

In this age when speed and streamlining are the passwords, when 
the city pastors are compelled to cut their Sunday sermons to ten or 
fifteen minutes, when the people are more intent on getting out of 
church than on listening to what the preacher has to say, there is 
more need than ever before for a virile up-to-date Catholic Press that 
will sell itself to the readers once they become acquainted withit. Give 
us such a Catholic paper, and you may rest assured every pastor will 
push its sales and advertise it whenever an opportunity presents itself 


E. S. pE Courcy. 











Roman Documents 


Certain Apparitions and Revelations Pronounced Spurious 


The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office has examined the 
alleged apparitions and revelations of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
the town of Ezquioga, Diocese of Vitoria, Spain, and has decreed 
that the apparitions and revelations are entirely lacking in any 
kind of supernatural character. The three books which deal with 
the aforesaid apparitions and revelations are condemned under 
the rule of Canon 1399, n. 5. Two of the books are written in 
French: ‘Une Nouvelle Affaire Jeanne d’Arc,”’ by Rev. S. Fort, 
and ‘‘Merveilles et Prodiges d’Ezquioga,” by G. L. Boué. The 
third book is in Spanish: ‘Un fruto de Ezquioga’”’ (Holy Office, 
June 18, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 433). 


All Works by Benedict Croce and John Gentile 
Placed on the Index of Forbidden Books 
All writings of Benedict Croce and of Professor John Gentile 
are automatically condemned by Canon 1399 of the Code, and 
must therefore be inserted in the Index of Forbidden Books 
(Holy Office, June 22, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 434). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


























Homiletic Bart 


Hermon Material for the Month of Movember 
bp Ernest Graf, O.D.B. 


Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Death 
“The wages of sin is death’”’ (Rom., vi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) God did not make death: it is (a) the punishment, and (b) the 
exptation of sin. 
(2) The pagan fears death; the Christian fears it, but solely because 
he fears to lose God. 
(3) No change after death. 


Death Is Not from God 


Death is the consequence and the punishment of sin. Thank God, it is 
also sin’s expiation. Nothing is more certain than the fact of death; 
nothing more uncertain than the time and the manner thereof. Death 
is ever at work, like one of the so-called ‘‘laws’’ of nature. Death is 
never out of employment or on “‘short time.’’ All those who live in this 
world are surely doomed to die. 

Yet, man shrinks from the very thought of the violent rending asunder 
of his personality, for death is a wrench between soul and body—the two 
elements whose union makes us what we are. This shrinking, by itself 
alone, confirms the truth of the Bible’s saying that: ‘“God made not 
death, neither hath He pleasure in the destruction of the living, for He 
created all things that they might be, and He made the nations of the 
earth for health”’ (Wis., i. 13, 14). 

Any desire, longing or aspiration which is part of our very being and a 
constant and universal instinct, must have been implanted in us by the 
Author of our nature. The same applies to a universal, constant fear 
and shrinking: such a feeling cannot be traceable to the kindly Creator 
of mankind: ‘‘O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man 
that hath peace in his possessions! Toa man that is at rest, and whose 
ways are prosperous in all things, and that is yet able to take meat!”’ 
(Eccl.) Yet, the same inspired writer adds: ‘‘Fear not the sentence of 
death.” And the reason he gives is that ‘‘this sentence is from the Lord 
upon all flesh” (zbid.). 
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Pagan Fear of Death 


Our modern pagans fear death as did the pagans of old. They look 
upon it as the supreme evil, as the utter and final blotting out of our 
personality. I was not, I was, I am not—sums up their view of human 
existence. 

Over the main entrance of the Berlin municipal cemetery this inscrip- 
tion may be read—or at least it could be read some thirty or forty years 
ago: ‘Make life pleasant and beautiful here: there is no hereafter; we 
shall not meet again.’’ Men have rejected the light of the Gospel, hence 
they grope about as blind men do in the noontime splendor of the sun. 
They say that our life is no more than the flickering light of a candle; 
let the sudden gust of death arise, and the candle is blown out for ever. 
Or as a bird flies in by one window and out by another, so are we ig- 
norant of whence we came and whither we go. Life in this world, so 
men say, may be compared to an incident in the life of the desert. A 
caravan has pitched camp for the night, the camp fire is lit and all are 
seated around it. The glow has been seen in the distance, some travel- 
ler draws nigh. He stops to enjoy for a brief while the warmth of the 
fire. Presently he sets out, vanishing in the great sandy waste, ond the 
wind will soon have wiped out the print of his feet. 

Men are found who affect to despise death; at any rate, they wish 
others to believe that they are not afraid of it. Often enough this is no 
more than a pose which deceives no one, not even themselves. On the 
other hand, it is only too true that many people succeed in putting the 
thought of death far from them, at least during considerable periods of 
their lives. It is likewise possible to shirk issues—not to care as to what 
may befall at or after death. It is considered bad taste to speak of 
death. Anything that might recall the thought of it must be carefully 
put away. What a crime it is for a guest to die in a hotel! To save 
other guests the shock of seeing a coffin, the big London hotels arrange 
for the removal of the dead by men dressed as furniture movers. The 
body is carried away in what looks like a chest of drawers or some other 
common-place piece of furniture. 

The one-time famous French politician, Thiers, could not bear the 
slightest allusion to death. It irritated him if anyone mentioned the 
subject. When an old friend, M. de Rémusat, was dying, Thiers called. 
He arrived just as the priest was leaving after giving the sick man the 
Last Sacraments. Grasping the hand of Thiers, the dying man said: 
“It is a comfort to know that at our age one will not be parted very long.”’ 
M. Thiers became excited and withdrew at once, dryly remarking to his 
companion: ““That Rémusat was always wanting in tact!’’ 

Even a Christian may and should fear death—not so much the physi- 
cal fact of death as its momentousness in the spiritual sphere. There is 
so tremendous a finality, so divine a peremptoriness about death! 
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Death obeys none but God. There is no parleying with it. Armed 
sentries are unable to hinder its entrance into the palaces of kings. 
Death is no respecter of persons; it strikes its victims with complete 
impartiality. 


Pale Death knocks over, with impartial foot, 
The hovels of the poor and the castles of kings.' 


The pagan finds in the certainty of death and its swift approach a 
motive for greater keenness in the enjoyment of what is so soon taken 
from him: “Life’s brief span forbids the cherishing of long hopes.’”’ 
This is the philosophy of those who reason thus within themselves: 
‘The time of our life is short and tedious, and in the end of a man there 
is no remedy, and no man hath been known to have returned from hell. 
For we are born of nothing and after this we shall be as if we had not 
been . . . our life shall pass away as the trace of a cloud . . . our time is 
as the passing of ashadow. . . . Come, therefore, and let us enjoy the 
things that are present, and let us speedily use the creatures” (Wis., ii.). 


Death Not an End 


The apparent finality of death is in reality a beginning. When we 
die, we do not come to an eternal standstill; we make a fresh start. 
Death is the end of a preliminary stage of our development; our per- 
sonality unfolds completely only in the next world. Only by passing 
through the mysterious portals of death can we enter into true life. 
Death affects only part of our being—the body, whose elements are 
taken from the earth. For a while this partner of our soul is laid aside. 
The Church handles a dead body with the utmost reverence. She 
never forgets that ‘‘our bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost”’ (I 
Cor., vi. 19). To bury the dead is one of the corporal works of mercy. 
But the earth is only the momentary keeper of our body. In an hour 
foreseen from eternity the earth and the sea shall give up their dead and 
“death itself shall be swallowed in victory’’ (I Cor., xv. 54). 

Human nature is so full of mystery because it belongs really to two 
worlds, to two opposite spheres. Hence it is an unstable compound. 
Its dissolution, which is natural and necessary unless God intervenes, 
constitutes the tragedy of death. The bringing together of that which 
was so violently parted is the miracle of the resurrection. 


No Change after Death 


When we die, we are irrevocably fixed or stabilized in whatever 
spiritual condition that supreme moment has found us in. Sanctifying 





1 Horace, Odes, I, 4. 
2 Horace, tbid. 
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grace drives us Godward. It is a force, an energy which is, so to speak, 
liberated in death when it propels us towards God with irresistible 
momentum. Mortal sin, on the contrary, starts the soul on a road that 
leads away from God. Sin is a dead weight dragging the spirit down- 
wards, away from God. When the thread that keeps body and soul 
linked together snaps at last, a soul unhappily in sin sinks, by its own 
weight, into the abyss. Think of one of those bold scientists who, to 
explore the mouth of a volcano, have themselves lowered into the awe- 
inspiring shaft. It is too horrible to think of the rope snapping—or an 
enemy creeping along and cutting it. The soul in grace is like a captive 
balloon—cut the rope and the balloon soars up into the sky. When 
death parts such a soul from its body, it is similarly carried upwards, 
Godwards. 


Holy Fear of Death 


The fear of death, if founded on the fear of losing God, is but another 
manifestation of love for Him. ‘To keep death daily before one’s 
eyes,” is one of the “instruments of good works” which St. Benedict 
recommends in his Rule (Chapter IV). But that fear must not chill the 
heart or numb the spirit; it should act as an incentive to detachment 
from the things we must so surely and so soon leave, and spur us on toa 
more perfect life. 

A Christian should view death calmly. Our Lord will not forsake us 
then, for “‘whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, 
we die unto the Lord. Therefore, whether we live, or whether we die, 
we are the Lord’s” (Rom., xiv. 8). Nor will the blessed Mother of 
Christ forget the innumerable occasions on which we called upon her 
“to pray for us, now, and at the hour of our death.” 

Our death will be what our life has been. A holy life ends with a 
holy death. How precious are the years of this fleeting life, since they 
are worth a whole eternity! A Christian should view life in the light of 
eternity—sub specie cternitatis, as St. Augustine’s well-known phrase 
has it. A Christian does not really belong to this world. Life here is 
only an incident in the totality of our existence. We are like passengers 
crossing a river in a ferry-boat. Who cares much about comfort on so 
brief a crossing? You pay your fare, and your only thought is of the 
business that awaits you on the other side. Let us sit lightly in the 
ferry-boat of life. Let us travel lightly, jettisoning as much as possible 
of the superfluous luggage of worldly desires and attachments, so that 
we may be ready to leap ashore as soon as the grinding of the keel on the 
sands warns us that we have reached the shore of that Other Land. 
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Twenty-Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Resurrection ot the Body 


“Knowing that He who raised up Jesus, will 
raise us up also with Jesus’’ (II Cor., iv. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Mana compound of soul and body. 
(2) Immortality of the soul. 
(3) The body not for ever dust. 
(4) Meaning of resurrection. 
(5) Glory of the resurrection. 


Man a Compound of Soul and Body 


Man, says holy Job, “dwells in a house of clay, having an earthly 
foundation” (Job, iv. 19). In other words, our body, fashioned out 
of the earth’s clay, is as perishable as clay. But within that house 
of clay there shines a resplendent lamp, lit by God Himself, what time 
He breathed into it a spiritual soul by which man is akin to his mighty 
Creator. Nor does the soul merely dwell in the body as a lodger 
occupies a room or house. It is not in the body as a gem in a casket, 
or as a perfume in a carefully stopped bottle. On the contrary, the 
soul is so linked to the body as to form with it that marvelous, puzzling 
compound which we call a human personality. The soul, apart from 
the body, is not human nature, though it can exist thus apart. The 
body, on its part, is an essential element of human nature, which only 
then is perfect in itself when soul and body are joined together. The 
body only lives if united to the soul. On the other hand, the soul 
acquires all its knowledge through the senses of the body. The raw 
material, at any rate, even of our highest speculations, is provided by 
the lowlier powers of the body. If the body were to remain for ever 
the dust into which it returns at death, human personality would be 
eternally imperfect. 


Immortality of the Soul 


The soul, being a pure spirit, is not made up of various elements 
warring with each other and so gradually leading to dissolution. It is 
immortal and indestructible. Only He who called it into being, by 
an immediate act of His omnipotence, could let it drop back into 
nothingness. 

The immortality of the soul is a truth held by all mankind throughout 
the ages. All the religious monuments of pagan antiquity bear witness 
to this conviction. Among the most remarkable proofs of such a belief 
one need only point to the pyramids of Egypt. These mountains of 
granite rising from amid the sand of the arid desert, which were already 
thousands of years old when Moses gazed on them, are not, as has 
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been affirmed by writers in a hurry, mere monuments of the pride of 
Egypt’s kings, every block being stained with human blood and wet 
with the tears of an army of slaves. On the contrary, they are a unique 
testimony to the belief in the immortality of the soul and even to an 
eventual reunion of the soul and the body. For the bodies of the dead 
were so carefully embalmed and buried at such expense, solely or 
chiefly with a view to preserving even the outward shape of the body, 
so that, when the moment came, the soul should easily recognize the 
form it had once animated. Faith in the immortality of the soul is 
precious indeed, but it is not enough. Today there are men and women 
beyond reckoning who call themselves Christians but who, when pressed, 
would have to avow that they do not look forward to the resurrection 
of the body, even though they may join in the recitation of that clause 
of the Creed. They hold that the article may have reflected and 
expressed the convictions of the early, somewhat simple and crude 
age that framed it, but that it does not tally with modern ideas as to 
the destiny of our body. In other words, men believe in the survival 
of the soul; but vast numbers have given up all belief in any future 
for the body. The former, they feel, must somehow, however vaguely, 
be held. To deny a personal survival after death would be doing 
violence to nature itself. Do what we may, somehow we do not seem 
able to get so far away from the mystery that surrounds us and ever 
calls to us like the tolling of a far-off bell on a clear winter’s night: 


That murmur of the outer Infinite 
Which unweaned babies smile at in their sleep 
When wondered at for smiling... . 


Towards the end of his life, one of the high priests of Victorian 
agnosticism, Huxley, wrote as follows to his friend, Lord Morley: 


“It is a curious thing that I find my dislike of the thought of 
extinction increasing as I get older and nearer the goal. It flashes 
across me at all sorts of times with a sort of horror, than in 19001 
shall probably know no more of what is going on than I did in 
1800. I had sooner be in hell a good deal....I wonder if you 
are plagued in this way.” 


Christian faith demands that we believe in the resurrection of the 
body. This belief, also, is as old as the world. 
The Body Not For Ever Dust 


Death alarms nature because we fear that which follows. But we 
need not fear lest at death we fall into a great void—lest our spirit go 
out as a candle is extinguished by a gust of the night wind. On the 


1 Aurora Leigh, sub init. 
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contrary, “‘as a tree hath hope: if it be cut, it groweth green again and 
the boughs thereof sprout; if its roots be old in the earth and its stock 
be dead in the dust, at the scent of water it shall spring and bring 
forth leaves as when it was first planted.’”’ And again: “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall rise out of the earth, 
and I shall be clothed again with my skin: and in my flesh I shall see 
my God, whom I myself shall behold, and not another: this hope is 
laid up in my bosom’’ (Job, xiv. 7 sqq., xix. 25 sqq.). 

This glorious profession of faith and hope was made thousands of 
years ago in far-off Arabia. Job’s cry, especially when we remember 
that when he spoke thus his body was stricken with a horrible disease, 
is perhaps the most emphatic as it is the most arresting profession of 
faith in the survival and continuity of human personality. Yes, I 
myself and not another—not myself so changed as to lose my identity— 
shall rise out of the earth at the bidding of my Saviour, when the 
human race shall have worked out its destiny upon this planet, when 
time shall cease and eternity begin! 

There is no need to quote many other passages of the Old and espe- 
cially of the New Testament. The whole structure of the New Dis- 
pensation, the whole fabric of our Faith, our peace in this world and 
our aspirations for another are founded and grounded on the truth 
of Christ’s bodily resurrection and our own eventual restoration on 
the day of the Lord: “If there be no resurrection of the dead, then 
Christ is not risen again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith 
also vain.... If the dead rise not again, neither is Christ risen again .... 
If in this life only we hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable. 
But now Christ is risen from the dead, the first-born of them that sleep” 
(I Cor., xv. 13 sqq.). 


Meaning of Resurrection 


The resurrection of the body is essentially a restoration, a resumption, 
of a life temporarily interrupted by the incident called death. It is 
the work of the Son of God: ‘‘As in Adam all die, so also in Christ all 
shall be made alive’ (I Cor., xv. 22). Our Lord took endless pains 
to convince the Apostles that He was the selfsame Jesus whom they 
had known so long. He showed them His pierced hands, feet and 
side, bade them touch and handle His body, deigned even to eat before 
them, to show beyond a shadow of doubt that it was a live man, a 
real body, though one in a new glory, that stood before them. 

So shall be our resurrection. It is a return to the complete life— 
emanating from the soul and as it were flowing down into the body— 
of our human personality. It is the re-lighting of a candle momen- 
tarily blown out by the chill blast of death. The candle re-lit has 
undergone no change. Thus shall we rise—our own selves—without 
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loss of personal properties and powers, so long as these are compatible 
with the glorious state into which the elect are translated. Holy 
Scripture and the Church describe death by the beautiful word “‘sleep.” 
A cemetery is a dormitory, a sleeping place. The resurrection on the 
last day is like the reveillé that rouses an army at dawn; it is as if a 
loving parent entered the room where beloved children slumber to 
awaken them for the tasks and the play of a new day. 

Resurrection is a work of divine omniscience and omnipotence. 
Though God, in a manner of speaking, owes it to Himself not to allow 
His handiwork to be undone for ever—and it would be spoilt if the 
grave were to hold our bodies for ever—fallen man has, nevertheless, 
neither claim nor right to this stupendous display of divine power and 
love. Hence, the fact that we shall indeed rise again is only known 
by faith. Reason shows the appropriateness of it, but it cannot show 
that it will ever take place. Our blessed certainty in this matter is, 
therefore, the exclusive fruit of our glorious faith. 

The raising of the dead is only possible to Him who first called man 
into existence. A dead body is as far removed from life as was the 
body of Adam ere God breathed into it the breath of life. Whilst the 
soul is in the body, it is a principle of life; it gives to the body all the 
vital energy in virtue of which it lives, moves, feels. But the soul 
cannot quicken dead matter, for dead matter is no longer an organic 
body and the soul of man is the principle of life of an organic 
body. Omnipotence alone is able to rekindle the lamp that has gone 
out. 

All the texts of Holy Writ, every word and action of Our Lord after 
His triumph over the grave, insists upon this essential fact or aspect 
of the resurrection—namely, that there is yo loss of identity, of the 
body no more than of the soul, in the new state into which we enter 
on the world’s last morning. ‘In my flesh I shall see God—I myself— 
not another,” is the cry of Job from the desert of Arabia. “See My 
hands and feet, that it is I Myself,” is Christ’s protestation to the 
Eleven on the evening of the first Easter day (Luke, xxiv. 39). Yes, 
it is my very own body that will rise out of the dust, just as on Easter 
day Our Lord returned from the grave with the identical body that 
on Good Friday had hung upon the cross. I shall resume the same 
life of soul and body and, in a manner about the exact nature of which 
it is useless to speculate, my body will be built up with the same material 
elements that make it up now—or that shall have made it up at the 
moment of my death, for obviously not all the atoms which at various 
periods of a long life have entered into the structure of the body of a 
man, will be required at the moment of its reconstruction and re- 
quickening in the hour of the resurrection. 
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Glory of the Resurrection 


The resurrection is the resumption of the full life interrupted by 
death. All that makes my life good and beautiful and holy and hence 
infinitely worth while—my whole personality, my character—will live 
again only with far vaster amplitude, with no further fear of death, in 
perfect bliss, for ‘“God is not the God of the dead but of the living: 
for all live to Him” (Luke, xx. 38). As for the qualities of the risen 
body, they are described by St. Paul and are impassibility, subtility, 
agility and brightness—names that by themselves open infinite fields 
to the imagination and which we do well to await with holy joy and 
expectation but which it is less easy to describe. Let it suffice to know 
that our body will be a fit and worthy temple of a glorious soul—a fit 
and worthy ornament of that glorious kingdom which God prepared 
from before the creation of the world for the express purpose that it 
should be the abode of His beloved Son made man and of all those 
who are “found in Christ.” 


Twenty-Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
Hell 


“And whosoever was not found written in the book 
of life, was cast into the pool of fire’ (Apoc., xx.). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The fact of hell. 
(2) Hell exists. 
(3) What is hell? 
(4) Fruits of meditation on hell, 


The Fact of Hell 


A ship is able to make port in darkest night because of the red and the 
green lights that mark the harbor entrance. So has God lit on the shore 
of eternity two beacon lights for the guidance of our soul: the red light 
of hell as a warning and a deterrent, and the green light, so to speak, 
of heaven, as a hope and an incentive. God made man for heaven, 
yet hell is a dread reality and remains for all of us a fearful pos- 
sibility. In these spiritually anemic days hell is an unpopular topic. 
“Truths are decayed from among the children of men,’’ the Psalmist 
said long ago (Ps. xi. 2). The existence of hell is openly denied by men 
who claim to be Christians; or it is so explained as to lose its native 
horror. Yet, the Bible bristles with very plain and undiplomatic al- 
lusions to it. ‘God is good,” men say. Yes, but He is likewise just. 
Even as His anger, unlike that of man, is not a momentary loss of control 
or like the whim of an Eastern potentate but an infinitely tranquil and 
serene adjudging of deserved punishment,! so is His goodness not the 


1Cfr. St. Augustine, Tract. in Joan. cxxiv, 5, circa fin. 
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spineless goodnaturedness of a feeble, benevolent sentimentalist who 
lacks the grit and moral strength to deal sternly, though justly, with 
wrong and wrongdoing. In the hour of our creation God bestowed on 
us the priceless gift of freedom of choice. He made us for happiness— 
for happiness with Him and in Him and through Him—for ever in 
heaven. But He respects His own handiwork; He refuses to impose 
Himself, to force even His highest gifts upon our acceptance. He 
wishes us to choose—so that heaven itself and all that it implies may be 
a reward, due to our good works. In like manner, it is possible to re- 
ject God and His gifts. To turn our back on God, in this life, is mortal 
sin. Hell is simply the consequence, in another world, of this aversion 
or turning away from God in the present life. 


Hell Exists 


The existence of hell as a world of darkness, misery and despair is 
very frequently affirmed in Holy Writ, in the Old as well as in the New 
Testament. It will be sufficient to quote Our Lord Himself, who not 
only asserts the existence of hell but who likewise throws light upon this 
darksome mystery of woe. Hell is ‘‘a place of torments” (Luke, xvi. 
28), and a world for ever and irremediably apart from God’s world; for, 
according to the words which Our Lord puts in the mouth of Lazarus re- 
clining in the bosom of Abraham, ‘‘between us and you there is fixed a 
great chaos, so that they who would pass from hence to you, cannot 
nor from thence come hither” (ibid., 26). No words could describe more 
plainly the absolute and irremediable finality, not of heaven only, sig- 
nified by Abraham’s bosom, but of hell likewise. Almost every time 
Our Lord speaks of hell, He describes it as a place of darkness, of tor- 
ment, of anguish such as to cause its unhappy denizens to howl and 
gnash their teeth from sheer agony and despair. It is utterly hopeless 
to try and convince either oneself or anyone else that there is no hell; 
the words of Christ are too definite to allow of such facile but fallacious 
comfort. 


What Is Hell? 


In many ways we may apply to hell what is said of heaven, namely, 
that eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor can the imagination visualize 
the horrors of that awful abode. Two details to which Our Lord alluded 
more than once when He spoke of the fate of the reprobate, deserve 
special attention. At the last, when men shall have their respective 
places definitely allocated to them, the Judge will thus address the rep- 
robate: “Depart from Me, you cursed, into everlasting fire’ (Matt., 
xxv. 41). And again: ‘“The Son of man shall send His angels, and they 
shall gather. . .them that work iniquity, and shall cast them into the 
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furnace of fire.’’ Of the guest at the feast who had disdained or neg- 
lected to put on the wedding garment, and who represents those who 
lack the purity and holiness which are the only passport to heaven, 
Jesus says that he shall be cast ‘into the exterior darkness: there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth’’ (Matt., xxii. 13). Fire, yet darkness 
—and both inflicting such torment that the lost weep and gnash their 
teeth in their rage and pain! 


Darkness of Hell 


The darkness here spoken of is understood by theologians to refer 
to that which constitutes the very essence of hell, to wit, the loss of God. 
We are made by God and for God. He is our origin and our goal. God 
is simply beauty, goodness, joy, love, bliss, truth, life—an ocean of all 
that is worth desiring or enjoying. The yearning for happiness, which 
is the strongest impulse of our nature, is the instinctive longing and 
striving of the heart for God. We have an imperative need of God if 
our heart and our mind are ever to be at rest. Sanctifying grace alone 
enables a creature to reach out to God. God is so incomparably above 
and beyond us that we can only attain to Him if by grace we are trans- 
formed into His likeness and lifted up to His own level, to the sphere 
where He lives and moves. In this life our elemental hunger and thirst 
for God may be partially cheated by the miserable substitutes which 
the world of the senses offers. Not so, however, when the soul is 
stripped of the garment of mortal flesh. In the instant of its separa- 
tion from the flesh the spirit becomes intensely aware of its own self and 
of its need of God. Now, if in that decisive moment a soul is deprived 
of sanctifying grace, it is outside the sphere of God—the weight of its 
sin drags it down into the dark abyss. Nor is this fall a mere sinking 
into dark unconsciousness; on the contrary, the soul is keenly conscious, 
it is infinitely aware, of its need of God, the highest truth and good that 
alone could satisfy its longings. But since it turned from Him in life, 
the soul, at its leaving this world, necessarily remains thus turned away; 
just as the other side of the moon is plunged in everlasting darkness and 
death, because it can never turn its surface towards the beneficent rays 
of the sun. Hell’s darkness is a spiritual darkness even more than a 
material one. It is a limitation of knowledge and an irremediable in- 
capacity of acquiring new information, or rather an impossibility of 
drinking in deep draughts from the only fountain that could slake its 
thirst. This terrible darkness and void of the spirit is wonderfully de- 
picted in a famous line of Dante in which he speaks of the lost as those 
“accursed souls that have lost the good of the intellect’’ (viz., God),? 


2 Anime maledette che hanno perduto il ben’ del intelletto (Inferno, 1). 


_ 
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and with characteristic brutality by Thomas Carlyle who describes the 
fate of the damned soul as an eternal feeding upon itself ‘‘for lack of 
something else to hack and hew.”’ The reprobate have turned from 
God to the creature; their misery is to have nothing better to feed their 
mind on. 

We shall have a very true conception of hell if we think of it as a most 
appalling loneliness. For all eternity a spirit, free, active, ever striving 
and for ever as it were straining at the leash that tethers it to its own 
self, is debarred from any intellectual food except such thoughts as it 
carried with it into the abyss. To be for ever crammed, confined, 
cabined within the prison house of its own thoughts—such is the lot 
of those who have lost God. 

This loss of God is the essence of hell. This is damnation—“the 
second death,’”’ in the words of Holy Scripture. For though the lost 
also rise on the Last Day and their bodies also are immortal, their lot is 
best described as a living death, for henceforth they can no longer take 
any part in the sweet activities that make life worth while. And their 
loss is a conscious loss. True, the damned cannot adequately gauge 
the enormity of their loss, for they never had experimental knowledge 
of what God is in Himself and what He might have been to them; 
nevertheless, they are keenly aware that He is the Supreme Good of all 
rational beings, and that they have lost Him through their own folly 
and wickedness. It is important, in view of modern sentimentality, 
ever to bear in mind this aspect of hell. God does not cast anyone 
into it; man goes thither of his own free will. By mortal sin which is, 
by definition, a free, deliberate act, man cuts himself adrift from the 
moorings that unite him to God. He plucks out, so to speak, the eyes 
with which he might have looked into the face of his Creator; he renders 
himself utterly unfit ever to enter into the world of God. The sinner 
would not feel at ease in this divine sphere; he would be too painfully 
aware of being out of place. The reprobate are like lamps whose light 
has gone out. 


The Fire of Hell 


Our Lord speaks of an everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
followers. It would be folly to take these terrible words as a mere 
metaphor. True, Satan and his angels do not suffer from fire as beings 
composed of spirit and matter may. Theologians tell us that the devils 
are tied down to fire. The fire is a chain, a prison, checking and con- 
fining spirits that by their very nature are free to roam wherever they 
list. As regards the damned, he would be more than rash who would 
deny that they suffer in their bodies from contact with this most search- 
ing of all the elements. Nevertheless, the bodies of the lost are immor- 
tal and indestructible; hence, though they suffer from the fire of hell, 
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it does not produce on their bodies the effects produced by fire on our 
own mortal bodies. In other words, there is no alteration or destruc- 
tion of tissue such as is the necessary and natural effect of fire. 


Eternity of Hell 


The punishment of hell is eternal. Our Lord’s words on the subject 
are unmistakable. But it would be wrong to argue that hell is eternal 
because sin is an infinite offense against God, so that, since a creature 
is incapable of a punishment of infinite intensity, it must at least undergo 
a penalty of endless duration. As a matter of fact, reprobation is ever- 
lasting because of the obstination, as it is called, of the damned. The 
word obstination is here used in a very different sense from the one 
usually associated with it. It is a technical term used in Catholic 
theology to express the absolute, unalterable fixity of purpose of the will 
of the reprobate. This fixity is common to all spirits. What we are 
in death, we shall be eternally. Grace gives to the soul a Godward 
drift or bent; at death this drift goes on, so that, if the soul is perfectly 
pure, it is at once swept into the ocean of God’s love. Sin is aversion, 
a turning away from God. It is like a dead weight, and by itself drags 
the soul into the great void, the awful darkness, the gloomy abyss into 
which those must sink in whose soul there is not the lifting power of 
sanctifying grace. 

As far as God is concerned, His attitude towards the reprobate is 
unaltered. The life He gives is an act of love. It is their crowning 
misery that His very goodness tortures them—as the light, which is in 
itself beneficent, tortures diseased eyes. 

There is justice even in hell. Not all suffer alike. Misery is in pro- 
portion to guilt. But the misery of one who has lost God is such that, 
even though there were no other pain or sorrow, this would suffice by 
itself to make of hell the fearsome thing it is. 


Fruits of Meditation on Hell 


The thought of hell chills the heart. But it does not numb the ener- 
gies nor cow the spirit of a believer. It causes us to thrill with whole- 
some fear—that fear which is the beginning of wisdom. The best of us 
have need, at times, to lean over the edge of the abyss, to peer down 
into its depths. There are temptations in life—in the life even of those 
who have served God for a long time—when nothing but the fear of 
hell will keep a man on the straight road. 

Justice demands that there should be a hell. The wicked often 
prosper; tyrants, extortioners, the oppressors of the poor, are not in- 
variably punished in this world. There are men whose lives and char- 
acters are such that only a miracle, a creative act of God, would appear 
capable of altering them. During the French Revolution, at Lyons 
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a priest was asked by one of the so-called judges: ‘Do you believe in 
hell?’ ‘And how could I have any doubt about it,’’ the priest replied, 
“when I see what goes on? If I had been an infidel, I would believe 
now, for there is no stronger proof of a future retribution than the im- 
punity enjoyed by the wicked.’”* 

3 Duplessy, ‘Histoire de Catéch.,’’ I, p. 245. 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 
Heaven—Eternal Life 


“Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess you the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world..... And.. 
the just shall go into life everlasting” (Matt., xxv. 34, 46). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Universality of belief in heaven. 
(2) What is heaven? 
(3) Beatific Vision. 
(4) Companionship of Christ and the Saints. 
(5) Epilogue. 


Universality of Belief in Heaven 


There is no language, however uncouth and primitive it be, which 
lacks a word standing for the idea of God. The reason is that the idea 
of a Supreme Being is a common heirloom of all humanity. In like 
manner every tongue spoken by men contains the word heaven, and 
for a like reason. The idea of heaven—that is, of a place or a world 
of perfect beauty, whose inmates enjoy an existence of unchanging 
bliss—is found in every human breast. Poets and dreamers are not 
alone in cherishing such pictures. The masses, the toilers, the poor 
and the rich, at every period of human history, have looked beyond 
the clouds; men have dreamt of secret isles, far out to sea, where good 
men tread the sward of ever-green fields studded with eternal flowers 
that blow their fragrance as the zephyrs lightly stir them with gentlest 
breath. The universality of this idea of a world or state of perfect 
and eternal bliss proves it to be a remnant of the primitive revelation 
which God Himself gave to man. Neither the Fall nor the darkness 
and foulness of paganism could utterly blot out the memory thereof. 
Like a melody heard long ago which still rings in the memory, a relic 
of happier days, the very word “heaven” has power to move the soul 
as only the words, ‘‘God,” ‘father,’ ‘“‘mother,” “home” and so forth 
are able to stir the hearts of men. 


What Is Heaven? 


God made man in His image and likeness. All too frequently man, 
as it were, retaliates by making unto himself a god or gods in his image. 
In the same way men are for ever prone to make for themselves a 
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heaven after their own heart—one that tallies with their idea of bliss. 
Thus, the Indian of North America’s vast forests, whose delights were 
the chase, thought of a happy hereafter as “happy hunting grounds.” 
The Germans and Scandinavians of old had their Walhalla, an abode 
of heroes, who fought victorious battles all day and at night quaffed 
beer or mead out of the skulls of the enemies they had slain. Moham- 
med promises his followers a paradise like an oasis in the desert—a 
carpet of verdure, running rivulets, shady trees and other gratifications 
of a more sensuous kind, all of which must indeed appear as the very 
acme of bliss to a people of Bedouins wandering through sandy wastes, 
with no fixed abode, with no better shelter from the heat than the 
black tents of their camps or the shadow of a rock. 

Even we Catholics vary our views on heaven as we grow older or 
wiser. In the Middle Ages, when life was rough, uncertain and on 
the whole much shorter than it is today, men allowed their imaginations 
to run riot in their efforts at visualizing the bliss of Paradise. We 
ourselves, in our younger years, were probably far more impressed by 
the somewhat materialistic pictures drawn of heaven by popular artists 
or popular preachers than by those joys which alone make heaven 
worth while, namely, the bliss of the Beatific Vision of God. 

Whenever Our Lord speaks of the world to come, He speaks of it 
in terms of life. He Himself is the Life, and the purpose of His coming 
into the world was to give life, a plentiful life, to those who would 
accept Him and His plentiful redemption. No word could strike a 
more responsive chord in the hearts of mortals than this beautiful word 
“life.” We love life. It is our most cherished possession. We 
guard it jealously, and to preserve it we are prepared to sacrifice all 
else, for silver and gold, knowledge and glory, are outside ourselves, 
things that have no intrinsic value, but are only precious in the measure 
in which they are able to add zest to this precious life of ours. We are 
painfully conscious of our uncertain tenure of it. It is doled out to us, 
if one may so speak, in niggardly fashion—only an instant at a time— 
and the end is brought nearer by each moment enjoyed. Hence, we 
are profoundly stirred at the thought of an endless life, one that a 
Christian philosopher could describe as ‘‘a state made perfect by the 
accumulation of every kind of good.”! 

Our Lord gives us a definition of eternal life worthy of Him when He 
thus prayed to the Father: “This is eternal life, that they may know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou has sent” (John 
xvii. 3). Knowledge implies activity—activity of the highest order 
because it is the play of our noblest faculty, the intellect, but also the 
most satisfying. God is a Spirit—an infinite Mind. Only mind can 
see or apprehend mind. Hence, heaven is essentially a spiritual or in- 


Status omnium bonorum congregatione perfectus (Boethius, Consol. Phil., 111). 
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tellectual experience in which God is seen, grasped, known as He is in 
Himself, not only as He is dimly reflected by the beautiful works of His 
hands. Herein is the essence of eternal life. It is tragic that we find 
so much difficulty in grasping this wonderful truth. 

Let me repeat it: we should try and visualize God, not only as good 
or beautiful, but rather as Beauty, Goodness, Love. Imagine, if you 
can, not only an endless number of white flowers, but whiteness, stretch- 
ing infinitely in every direction, by which all white things are white. 
In some such way should we think of God: He is substantial, living, 
personal, infinite Beauty and Goodness—an infinite sea, shoreless, 
fathomless. Hence, he who sees or knows Him as He really is, sees, 
knows and enjoys very Beauty, very Goodness, very Love; or, if you 
like, he possesses and enjoys the very Source of all that is good and 
beautiful so that he cannot look for happiness anywhere else, for he is 
plunged, as in an ocean, in Bliss itself, in Goodness and Beauty personi- 
fied and substantial. 

Whilst we are in this life, our highest knowledge of God remains pro- 
foundly unsatisfying. We only see the works; the Worker remains 
for ever in the background. By comparison with God the beauty of 
all created things is as unsubstantial as the shadow of a cloud lightly 
flitting over a field on a summer’s day. To be really, perfectly happy, 
we must have God, possess God—and this unique experience is the es- 
sential bliss of heaven. 


Beatific Vision 


God “‘inhabiteth light inaccessible, whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see.’ God is invisible by reason of the very brightness that envelops 
Him. His splendor shrouds Him from our gaze as effectively as dark- 
ness might. We cannot look at the sun by reason of the fierceness of 
its light. If, then, we are to see God, that is, to know Him (for we shall 
never see Him with bodily eyes since He is a Spirit), the eye of our soul, 
our intellect, must be strengthened and reinforced beyond its native 
powers. This God does when, at our entrance into heaven, we are 
given a wonderful intellectual energy which theologians call, in techni- 
cal phraseology, the “light of glory.” This light is not God: it is a 
light, an illumination, an energy by and in which we know God, just as 
we can see only material objects in the medium of material light. Eyes 
are not enough for vision; there must be light as well. This ‘‘light of 
glory” is given to the elect in proportion to their grace, or their merits, 
and it is the measure, for all eternity, of their power to see God; conse- 
quently, it is also the measure of their happiness. The holier our lives, 
the more numerous our good works, the higher our sanctifying grace, 
the more intense will be the light of glory, the more blissful our entire 
eternity. Thus does this life react on the next; thus are we the makers 
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of our eternity; thus are we in a position to make our eternal life glori- 
ous, be our temporal one never so lowly. This wonderful experience is 
admirably described by the Psalmist when he says (Ps. xxxv. 8 sqq.): 


“ The children of men. . . shall be inebriated with the plenty of Thy 
house: 
And Thou shalt make them drink of the torrent of Thy pleasure. 
For with Thee is the fountain of life, 
And in Thy light we shall see light. 


God is not only Truth; He is likewise Goodness and Beauty. Seeing 
and knowing Him will fully satisfy our thirst for knowledge, but our 
heart also shall find rest in the Ocean of Love and Beauty. 

Eternal life is infinite activity; yet, it is also perfect repose. It is 
no effort to contemplate our features in a mirror; we need but open our 
eyes. So is this wondrous knowledge, this ecstatic bliss, this purest 
love free from all nervous effort and exhausting striving. Nor need we 
fear lest even joy such as this should pall as eternities roll on. The 
beatific vision of God is above all flux and change. When we shall be 
caught up into its splendors—or, to vary the metaphor, when the joy 
of Our Lord shall have swallowed us up—we shall become sharers of 
God’s very life, partakers of His immutability. A whole changeless 
eternity shall be condensed into the first moment of this indescribable 
experience, and again this first moment will be co-extensive with every 
imaginable length or duration. 


Companionship of Christ and the Saints 


Second only to the ineffable glory of the beatific vision is the sight of © 
the blessed Person of Jesus Christ. To be with Christ for ever, is St. 
Paul’s idea of heaven. On the last day, when they shall see Him com- 
ing upon the clouds of heaven, such will be the eagerness of the elect to 
be with Him that, in an ecstasy of love and longing, they “shall be taken 
up. . .in the clouds to meet Christ, into the air, and so shall we be always 
with the Lord” (I Thess., iv. 16). There we shall mingle with the 
choirs of Angels; at long last we shall be with the sweetest of mothers, 
Mary, the brightest ornament of God’s kingdom. There we shall meet 
all that is purest, noblest, in our race, knowing them and known by them, 
loving them and rejoicing in their love. Then shall be fulfilled the 
glorious prophecy of St. Paul when he wrote: ‘“‘You are come to Mount 
Sion, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
the company of many thousands of Angels, and to the Church of the 
first born, who are written in the heavens, and to God the Judge of all, 
and to the spirits of the just made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of 
the New Testament” (Heb., xii. 22 sqq.). 
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Epilogue 


How small the labor that earns such a reward! How paltry, how 
trivial, the trials and sufferings that buy such bliss! Should we not be 
of all fools the most foolish if for the sake of a momentary gratification, 
of which we weary or feel ashamed almost as soon as it is enjoyed, we 
should risk the loss of an eternity of purest, serenest bliss? Sursum 
corda! Let us look up to the everlasting hills; already we can see the 
peaks flushed with the first bright glimmer of the dawn of an eternal 
day. Already the ear of faith seems to perceive a distant harmony of 
the everlasting Alleluias that resound through the golden streets of the 
Heavenly City. Only a little while, and we shall see Him, whom hav- 
ing not seen, we love; in whom also, though we see Him not, we believe, 
and believing shall rejoice with joy unspeakable and glorified, receiving 
the end of our faith, even the salvation of our souls.? 


2T Pet., i. 8, 9. 








Book Reviews 


The Holy Rosary 


A reader will be delighted alike by the contents and by the material 
dress of ‘‘Christ in the Rosary.’’"! The Prologue of four pages will im- 
mediately attract him because of its story-like form and its truth to 
life—for the Rosary may become somewhat mechanical in its daily 
recitation, in such wise that the savor of its internal sweetness may fail 
to stir the spiritual appetite to longer and happier dallying. We can 
recall that James Russell Lowell, in his most ambitious poem, The 
Cathedral, speaks of an old woman whom he saw telling ‘‘mechanic 
beads” in the Cathedral of Chartres. His impression was one of ‘‘me- 
chanic beads” —but what right had he to assume that the recitation was 
really mechanical instead of thoughtful? So far as a casual onlooker is 
concerned, the recitation might be either mechanical or thoughtful. 
In the present case, however, Lowell adds that she prayed ‘‘with eyes 
astray.” It is the spirit that quickeneth—the flesh profiteth nothing. 
But the author of the present beautiful book concludes his picturesque 
Prologue with a paragraph which assuredly is worth quoting here: 
“Novicius was tired. He still fingered his beads and tried to win back 
the ease of prayer now gone. He longed for the glowing, burning heart 
that the disciples of Emmaus knew in the Master’s company. Yet, he 
realized that the Lord had left all needful to that end: the Sacraments, 
the Church, her liturgy and devotions. Even the beads in his hand 
formed a part of the great book that spoke of Christ. It has been said 
that the Rosary is like a scroll, and when it is unrolled as the Mysteries 
are repeated, it discloses to the seeker the life of Christ. Very well, 
then, he would be an earnest, diligent seeker to the end that the beads 
might better serve to remind him of the prophecies and their fulfillment 
in Jesus of Nazareth, his Lord and Saviour. Would it not be well to 
keep him company in his search for what may be found in Mary’s Ro- 
sary about her Son?” The prophecies and their fulfillment form the 
interestingly told chapters or chapter-stories (as they might be termed) 
of the volume. What I have said above concerning the ‘‘mechanic 
beads’ might leave a mistaken impression of Lowell’s true attitude, 
and accordingly, as a sort of colophon to the present review of one book, 
my readers will doubtless pardon me for an extract from The Cathedral 
which has its own beautiful repercussions on the Rosary: 


e 1 io in the Rosary. By Rev. James B. O’Brien (Benziger Brothers, New York 
ity). 
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I turned and saw a beldame on her knees; 
With eyes astray, she told mechanic beads 
Before some shrine of saintly womanhood, 
Bribed intercessor with the far-off Judge: 
Such my first thought, by kindlier soon rebuked, 
Pleading for whatsoever touches life 

With upward impulse: be He nowhere else, 
God is in all that liberates and lifts, 

In all that humbles, sweetens, and consoles: 
Blessed the natures shored on every side 
With landmarks of hereditary thought! 
Thrice happy they that wander not life long 
Beyond near succor of the household faith, 
The guarded fold that shelters, not confines! 
Their steps find patience in familiar paths, 
Printed with hope by loved feet gone before 
Of parent, child, or lover, glorified 

By simple magic of dividing Time. 

My lids were moistened as the woman knelt, 
And—was it will, or some vibration faint 

Of sacred Nature, deeper than the will?— 
My heart occultly felt itself in hers, 
Through mutual intercession gently leagued. 


Perhaps Lowell was not so far astray in his judgment on the ‘‘mechanic 
beads” in the hands of a beldame who was telling them “with eyes 
astray’’—aye, there’sthe rub! The present volume ought to help us to 
keep our mental eyes on the Mysteries of the Holy Rosary, and our 
physical eyes either closed or gazing at a picture of Our Lady or of the 
Mystery being meditated. And Lowell was plainly saddened at feeling 
himself outside the bounds of “‘the household faith, the guarded fold 
that shelters, not confines.” 

The great devotion of the Holy Rosary finds still another volume given 
over wholly to it, published in the same year (1934) in France. Its 
title, ‘Je suis la Voie,’’? is interpreted by a note placed at the top of the 
title-page: ‘Meditations Théologiques (Notre Vie divine d’aprés le 
Rosaire).’’ Although its chapters and their subdivisions appear some- 
what scholastic in form, a Letire-Préface by the Bishop of Versailles as- 
sures the reader that, after His Excellency had read the volume through- 
out with attentive carefulness, he concluded that its wealth of instruc- 
tion based on practical experience would be helpful to priests, religious, 
and the faithful in general, in fashioning their souls into the fullness of 
supernatural values. He adds: ‘Tertiary of the Order of St. Dominic, 
I like the framework within which you invite us to evolve our thoughts. 
Through the medium of the joyful, sorrowful, and glorious Mysteries of 


2 Je suis la Voie... . Par l’Abbé J. Raimond (Téqui, Paris). 
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the Holy Rosary, you exhibit to us, ‘as in a mirror, the true aspect of 
Jesus Christ.’ And the very happy practical applications, as well as 
most thorough psychological analyses, will permit the reader—whatever 
be his state of life—to become in reality an authentic copy of the In- 
carnate Word.” The reviewer is tempted to quote a further valuable 
sentence from this Letire-Préface:? “‘You take care to remove the illusions 
of a rose-water piety: the true disciple of the Crucified ought always 
be ready to receive ‘the chisel-strokes by which the Divine Sculptor 
chisels His own portrait in the fine marble of our soul.’”” Under the 
title, “The Saints Come Back,” one priest has recently called attention 
to the large literature on the Saints now issuing from the presses of many 
lands. The reviewer, noting here two volumes coming in the same year 
from America and France, respectively, might be tempted to say that 
the Rosary, too, ‘comes back.” But he would be wrong—for the 
Rosary has been with us without a break in the course of the centuries. 

Wondering if a patient Editor will countenance the allotment of so 
much space as the reviewer has already devoted to only two volumes 
the reviewer nevertheless ventures to call attention to still a third book— 
this time, a book of poems entitled ‘The Mysteries of the Rosary, and 
Other Poems.’’* Each of the Fifteen Mysteries receives a poetic treat- 
ment. The 74 remaining poems deal with other religious themes and 
sentiments, not a few of these being tributes to Our Lady under various 
titles, namely, The Garden Enclosed, Full of Grace, The Immaculate, An 
Army in Array, The Virgin of Nazareth, Mother and Son, The Holy 
Night, As Lily Bright, Lourdes, The Throne of Ivory, The Queen of 
Heaven. Tastes in poetry differ—and the reviewer merely records 
the volume without recommending its contents from a purely literary 


standpoint. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


5 The Mysteries of the Rosary and Other Poems. By Rev. John J. Rauscher, S.M. 
(Benziger Brothers). 


New Testament Concept of Penance 


St. John the Baptist in preparing the Jewish people for the Messianic 
Kingdom preached repentance. Similarly Jesus preached repentance 
as a necessary qualification for those who wished to enter His kingdom. 
What are the elements contained in this word, ‘‘penance’’ (Greek, 
metanoia)? Has the Catholic Church changed the concept of penance? 
Did the Reformers really restore the original idea by insisting upon the 
strict etymological meaning, ‘‘change of mind’’? 

Fr. Dirksen in the thesis for his doctorate at the Catholic University 
presents us with an historical, religious and philological treatment of 
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the word, penance.! In Part I (pp. 7-105) he carefully outlines the en- 
tire history of the problem to the present time. From the earliest days 
of the Apostolic Fathers ‘“‘metanoia” as a conversion from sin implied 
(a) contrition, (0) confession, (c) amendment, (d) satisfaction, and at 
the same time was under the direction of the heads of the Church. Nor 
has this meaning been ever changed in the Catholic Church. In Part 
II (pp. 109-197) the Jewish and Greek background of the New Testa- 
ment ‘“‘metanoia” is analysed. The same elements as are found in the 
Christian traditional view of penance can be discovered in the Hebrew 
canonical and apocryphal writings. At the time of the Rabbinical 
literature the technical term ‘‘teshubah’’ for repentance had the same 
meaning. Similarly the Greek pagan writers of the first century A.D. 
in their moral treatises used the Greek term in a technical manner to 
signify ethical conversion. 

In Part III (pp. 199-225) the author applies his conclusions to the 
New Testament. The preaching of repentance in all its implications 
by St. John the Baptist and Jesus was fully understood by the Jews. 
Similarly the Apostles had no difficulty in conveying a definite ethical 
concept when speaking to the Gentiles. Pages 227-256 contain a good 
bibliography and indexes to the book. This dissertation is an in- 
structive contribution to the entire tract on Penance. All available 
sources have been examined and appraised according to critical norms. 
Anyone who intends to make a complete study of Penance will find this 
work a useful guide. 

Joun E. STernMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.D. 


1 Aloys H. Dirksen, The New Testament Concept of Metanoia (Washington, D. C.). 


Dignity and Duties of the Priesthood 


To dwell on the exalted character of the sacerdotal office, far from 
producing in the priest pride and a species of megalomania, has the 
contrary effect of rendering him truly humble and conscious of tremen- 
dous responsibilities. The best priest is he who feels that he is totally 
unworthy of the high position to which he has been raised. In this 
thought he finds the incentive to unremitting striving for greater per- 
fection and the inspiration to spend himself in the service of the faithful. 
Unfortunate is the man who begins to look upon his priesthood as a 
common-place affair, a dignified profession or means of livelihood. But 
as things are, we must all be reminded from time to time of the grace 
that has been conferred on us by the imposition of hands. It is thus 
not without good reason that books on the priesthood continue to ap- 
pear, and there is always room for another one. 

Bishop Wilhelm Stockums, Auxiliary of Cologne, presents to his 
brother-priests a new interpretation and appreciation of the priesthood, 
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which will awaken in the heart of the priest a more intense love for his 
lofty vocation and a more loyal devotion to the duties of his office. The 
treatise is dogmatic as well as devotional. It is free from exaggerations 
and based on a sound interpretation of scriptural texts and the doctrine 
of the Fathers. Every page breathes a glowing love for the holy in- 
stitution of the divine ministry and a vivid desire to communicate the 
same sentiment to others. Of special excellence and of particular prac- 
tical interest are the following chapters: The Priesthood and the 
Church, The Priesthood and the People, The Priesthood and the World, 
and The Self-Sanctification of the Priest. The book is a precious gift 
to those who have been consecrated to the sanctuary and those who 
aspire towards this dignity. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


1 Das Priestertum, Gedanken und Erwagungen fiir Theologen und Priester. Von Dr. 
Wilhelm Stockums, Weihbischof von Kéln (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 


A Handful of Pamphlets 


“The Conversion of an Episcopal Nun,’’ by Cecilia M. Hatfield (Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn, N. Y.), makes very interest- 
ing reading. The author has compressed much of her life into the small 
compass of thirty-two pages, yet with such consummate skill that the ac- 
count seems in no wise sketchy. At spiritual reading, the Sisters fed 
on the conferences of St. Francis de Sales, on the lives of such Saints 
as St. Teresa and St. Jane de Chantal. The novice was quick to see 
that these did not hang together with the evil things that were said of the 
Church. But it was an especially vicious attack upon Catholicity made 
in a certain book which she read while in the novitiate that started her 
serious investigation of the Catholic creed. An honest and logical mind 
brought her to the threshold of the Church. Earnest prayer carried her 
in. A good pamphlet to give to non-Catholics. 

The Paulist Press (New York City) has done well to reprint in pam- 
phlet form the splendid address of the Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., to 
the National Federation of Catholic Alumni, entitled ‘“The Divine 
Romance of Marriage.’’ The learned author first subjects the secular 
sex ethics of our modern world to scrutiny and shows clearly that they 
proceed from sheer materialism and stark atheism. Then, by way of 
contrast, he presents a synthesis of Catholic sex morality and demon- 
strates that the Church’s precepts are not arbitrary and unintelligible 
but conform with the dictates of right reason and common sense. Itisa 
forceful exposition of a difficult question. With due recommendation 
from the pulpit, it ought to become a best-seller of the pamphlet rack. 

“Madness of Magdalen,” by Father Edward L. Curran (International 
Catholic Truth Society), is a brief but vivid and moving account of the 
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conversion of Mary Magdalen from a life of sinful love to one of complete 
surrender to the love of the God-Man. The Great Penitent is made 
to live and breathe in the pages of this story. It seems, however, that 
the author’s great admiration for the subject of his pen betrays him into 
fulsome praise when he says in the final paragraph: ‘‘No Saint in all the 
world, or in all the worlds above our world, is half so sweet as Magdalen.” 
Nor is there anything in the Gospel story to warrant the statement that 
Simon the Pharisee had been her lover. 

Thomas P. Rolf’s “Into Life’ (The Catholic Dramatic Movement, 
Milwaukee, Wis.) will come as a godsend to many a dramatic director 
devising a program for commencement. It is a morality in one act, in 
which appear such personifications as Alma Mater, Conscience, Tempta- 
tion (attended by Flattery, Wealth, Pleasure and Fame), Virtue (at- 
tended by Labor and Duty), Unhappiness, Remorse and Happiness. 
The play presents in a striking and natural way the main issues of the 
conflict upon which the girl graduate is about to enter in the theater of 
the world. Wecanuse more plays of this kind. 

Spencer Armstrong’s ‘“‘How Words Get into the Dictionary” (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York City) takes us into the workship of the lexicon- 
maker and makes us realize that here is ‘‘the rendezvous of the romances 
of time.’’ He tells us how new words come into being, how they are 
registered and defined, what tests they must pass before gaining a place 
in the dictionary, and many other items of real interest. It is an essay 
that should be read by every high school and college student. It will 
teach him what a fascination lies in the intelligent study of words and 
lead him to consult his dictionary as a friend. 

PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 











